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Chicago has long been a place of germination for 
the arts. Youthful talents from all over western and 
midwestern America have directed their eager foot- 
steps to Chicago and there, in a melting pot of 
creative energies, have shaped new styles of ex- 
pression. The skyscraper was born in Chicago, and 
with it a new philosophy of architecture. The mid- 
land school of authors: Sherwood Anderson, Carl 
Sandburg, and many others, forged their styles in 
Chicago before leaving to become part of the 
national literary tradition. It has been suggested 
that while Chicago is a magnet for attracting talents, 
anda fire for shaping them into mature expression, 
the city named for the wild onion is in bad odor 
as a place for artists and writers to live and work 
after recognition. 

It is true that modern architects prefer to go 
where appreciative clients can be found, and that 
writers go to that Eastern Metropolis (not to be 
named) where editors and publishers are abundant; 
but in one field of creative expression Chicago 
holds fast to the talents that the city attracts, 
develops, and matures. This is the field of the 
graphic arts. Mechanically, Chicago is the graphic 
arts center of the world. We are told that printing 
presses made in Chicago are producing work in all 
the important cities of the world. And Chicago 
presses, we are assured, turn out more printing 
than those of any other city in the world. Chicago 
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is the original home of color engraving in America 
and still produces a generous proportion of color 
plates. All the graphic arts statistics are in Chi- 
cago’s favor, and for this reason an observer made 
skeptical by his aesthetic interests might conclude 
that in this gigantic factory of graphic production, 
the graphic arts would necessarily suffer. The 
designer-typographer must surely be crushed be- 
neath the sheer weight and pressure of commercial 
activity. 

Happily and wonderfully, as this issue of 
PRINT will make plain, the contrary is true. For a 
quarter century a congenial group of creative de- 
signers in the graphic arts have kept a firm hand, 
often prodding the conservative, on the design of 
Chicago printing. 

The Society of Typographic Arts, sta to mem- 
bers and the thousands of Chicagoans who follow 
its exhibitions and activities, is living proof that 
the creative spirit which Chicago generates in 
talented youth can be enduring in Chicago. Mid- 
land visitors to that nameless Eastern Metropolis, 
where most of America’s books and magazines are 
edited (but not printed), have been known to 
return to Chicago and report with glee that Eastern 
art directors do not understand how Chicago de- 
signers ‘“‘get away” with their advanced ideas. This 
issue of PRINT will help to explain, through articles 
by sta members, how they do it in Chicago. 
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From broken fragments of bone and dusty artifacts thousands of years old, 

an anthropologist will draw a picture of Neanderthal Man. Five hundred years 
are long enough for historians to synthesize a Renaissance Man. Now, 

after twenty-five years (which is, students, a generation ), the question is: 
Has STA Man emerged? 

There is a certain spirit, enthusiasm, deep interest, or exceptional sincerity 
that seems to characterize the printing people in Chicago and manifests 
itself in diverse ways. All the subjects of this essay possess this quality. 

Some of them are, in popular phraseology, characters. Most of them are quite 
human, even as you and I. All have been important in the graphic arts but not 
necessarily in the same way. Some are vocal, some are not. Some are famous, 
some are relatively unknown. But put them all together and... 

we may have an STA Man! 

Twenty-five years is too short a time for the founders of the Society of 
Typographic Arts to become venerable in the eyes of their fellow members, 
although a few have passed into the Great Beyond and nostalgic memories of 
them are turning into legends. At least once a year, usually at the Annual 
Meeting, genial Paul Ressinger, first president and prime mover (but by 
no means an old gaffer ), is prevailed upon to speak a few appropriate words. 
Despite veiled references to an experimental moonlight meeting on a 
barge (a memory apparently too sacred for younger ears ), the impression 
given is that the founding fathers were very serious hombres—men with a 
purpose. It was a small group of dedicated typographic designers and 
craftsmen, one score and five years ago, that wrote a Declaration of AIGA 
Independence for Chicago and launched the STA in order to carry out a more 
active program of local meetings and exhibitions than the AIGA then 
encouraged. Under Paul’s leadership, the Society’s objectives crystallized 
and traditions began to form. 

Who are some of the individuals that have contributed colorfully to STA’s 
first quarter century? Some of them, like Paul, were well know n 25 years ago 
and continue to be important today. Some of them rose to prominence in 
the forties, and some in the fifties. The memories of others provide a 
wonderful supply of stories for that comfortable half-hour of conversation 
while the coffee is being served and the chairman and speaker are shuffling 
their notes in preparation for the evening’s program. 

Who can forget Bill Kittredge, impetuous, imperious, seemingly ready to 
burst with enthusiasm for a project in hand, and often accompanied by a 
famous visitor. He could always be counted upon to say a few words if 
necessary —a program chairman’s dream! The writer remembers a memorable 
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luncheon arranged for Pierre Brissaud, with an overflow crowd who came 
expectantly to hear a few words—even in French. Pierre was too modest 
even to rise; and the chairman, without a word of warning to Bill, introduced 
W. A. Kittredge as the speaker. The following half-hour’s tribute was a great 
success, and Brissaud nodded and beamed happily through it all. (We 

never did discover if he understood English! ) Kittredge’s part in the growth of 
the Lakeside Press and his own achievements as a great typographic designer 
are well known. His influence on many young artists, now famous in their 

own right, is not the least of his contributions to the graphic arts. 

Then they talk about Douglas MacMurtrie, man-mountain trencherman, 
who, so legend has it, was always served at least two luncheons or two dinners, 
and still went away hurt and hungry. MacMurtrie was vocal as well as 
literate, a big one on the lecture platform and in his many books on printing as 
well as at the table; and in testimony of his devotion to typography, he 
named his son Baskerville. 

Oswald Cooper, homespun, humorous, shy, tremendously competent, and 
a genius in lettering, was surely one of Chicago's great artists. The quiet, kindly 
encouragement he gave a generation of younger designers, the wonderful 
Christmas cards, the Cooper calendars, the Cooper types, the Cooper saga— 
all keep his memory green. So retiring was he that he seldom appeared 
at luncheon gatherings, and certainly never on the program. 

In the early years Bertsch and Cooper printed nearly all the STA’s 
announcements—Oh, happy day—when printing was less dear and printers 
could afford to be generous with their product! Gil had a lot to do with that. 
Edwin B. Gillespie, associate of Cooper for many years (and still, at 80, 
one to spend an old-fashioned 12-hour day at the case ), was one of the early 
presidents. The “Book of Oz,” STA’s tribute to Oswald Cooper, was set by 
Gil entirely by hand in the one impractical size of Cooper Old Style type that 
required special spacing and shaving of nearly every one of the book’s 
thousands of individual letters. “Cooper would like it set that way,” was Gil’s 
simple explanation of this labor of love. Gil likes it set that way too, but 
Gil represents a rare and perhaps vanishing type of craftsman in this era of 
esthetic compromise with mechanization. Gil has given several lectures to 
Chicago designers on the minutiae of typographic craftsmanship. 

One of the bulwarks of the STA to the very end of his life was Ernst Detterer, 
a true gentleman and scholar, curator of the Rare Book Room and the Wing 
Foundation of the History of Printing of the Newberry Library. Ernst 
loved his books, his friends, learning, calligraphy, and his cats. Only Oswald 
Cooper, of the Chicago men, has exerted a greater influence on the Chicago 
lettering designers. As a teacher, Ernst instilled a love for historical letter 
forms and a profound respect for scholarship. As a director of the STA for many 
years, he continuously expressed the convictions and policies of the founding 
fathers, safeguarding the Society from the excess zeal and occasional 
flamboyancies of some of the art director officers and members. 














Fred Goudy, who of course was an Honorary Member—as was Bertha— 
always provided a meeting when he was in town. First, Paul Ressinger, then 
Bob Middleton, Mary Alexander or one of the rest of us had the pleasant task 

of chauffeuring the good-humored maestro about the city, calling on old 
friends or old landmarks. Every street corner seemed to remind him of a 
whimsical story of bygone days; it was clear that Goudy enjoyed his Chicago 
visits immensely and loved to re-live those early years when he was a gay 
young blade and pioneer of the Chicago school of lettering. Never heard 

of the Chicago school of lettering?—Well, Goudy taught lettering at the Holme 
art school in the early years of the century, and his pupils included 

W. A. Dwiggins and Oswald Cooper. The three were fast friends, and, as each 
developed his distinctive style through the years, they influenced the 

letter forms of American designers as have few other men. 

A page or two, if space permitted, could be devoted to other out-of-town 
visitors whom Chicago has welcomed, sometimes again and again, and for 
whom all Chicagoans have the warmest feelings of friendship. Since many 
of these men are, as Goudy was, Honorary Members, they contribute to a 
composite picture of STA Man. When the Society was 10 years old, 

Stanley Morison was introduced at a luncheon given in his honor immediately 
after the chairman had proudly recounted the highlights of a decade of 
progress. With a perfectly straight face but with a bright sparkle in his eyes, 
the distinguished guest gravely revealed that much of his time was being 
currently devoted to the compilation of a history of the centuries-old 

London Times. In the ensuing fifteen years, the Society has more than doubled 
its age; the London Times—comparatively speaking—has changed its age 
only slightly; and Stanley Morison, now a frequent Chicago visitor (almost an 
STA resident member ), has grown younger, stouter, and much at home. 


Early in history, it developed that the Exhibition Committee, like church, is a 
good place to get acquainted. Back when the STA was young, the 
membership was small enough so that well nigh every soul found himself 

at one time or another (and practically permanently) on the exhibition 
committee. The annual printing exhibitions were a big task then as now, but 
the first king-size challenge came in ’33 and ’34 when the STA designed, 
gathered, displayed and maintained a comprehensive exhibition of good 
printing design at the Chicago World’s Fair. Those times did truly try men’s 
souls (and wives’ patience ), as night after night and week after week 

Harry Farrell, Rodney Chirpe, Vaughn Milbourne and many others worked 
on this project. Friendships made at that time have survived through the 
years; some of the men are still on the same committee— proof that the work 
was congenial. Others long since have learned how to say “no” and are 


















































enjoying the pleasures of being exhibition spectators. 

The technique of the annual STA printing exhibitions changed over the years 
as the shows grew to include increasing quantities of advertising and business 
printing. In the “good old days” (O Dignity! O Quietude! ) when the pieces 
were displayed neatly, though rather deeply, in the glass and oaken cabinets 
of the Newberry Library, visitors were likely to view the show on tiptoe 
and converse in whispers. 1939 and E. Willis ( Bill) Jones brought Art Center, 
Chicago into being, and during its brief life Art Center gave the Society an 
opportunity to design and use exciting contemporary display techniques. 
Albert Kner arrived in Chicago just about the time STA’s exhibition committees 
got hep; he rolled up his sleeves, said little but wrought mightily, and made 
himself well-known almost overnight—proof that a fine typographic 
designer and craftsman is quite likely also to be an excellent industrial 
designer, architect and showman. In recent years the exhibition has opened in 
the Art Institute, where each year a distinctive new display plan has been 
worked out by a designer member of the new committee. 

It’s pretty hard, after being on the exhibition committee, to retire to the 
privacy and peace of mind that accompany lay membership—so many of the 
vocal lads continue to make speeches, and the quiet ones continue to have 
responsibilities piled upon them. For example, the participation of most of the 
designers and writers in this issue of Print probably started innocently enough 
in an unguarded moment a few years back, with a promise carelessly given 
“to help for just a few hours” with the exhibition. 

Incidentally, while on the subject, Joe Carter must hold some kind of 
record in connection with the Certificate of Award he designed years ago for 
the Design in Printing Exhibition, and which he has faithfully inscribed for 
presentation to the award winners year after year. The beauty and 
appropriateness of this certificate are such that recipients of it are proud indeed 
to keep it permanently displayed, and the presence of these framed certificates 
gives many a mid-west graphic arts office an “STA look.” 


Although its momentum was interrupted by the war, the tempo of the 
Society's activities increased in the period which can be aptly described as the 
“roaring forties.” The roaring started about 1937 or ’38 when the designers 

and art directors found their voices as well as their pencils, and became vocal. 

A series of public lectures on the graphic arts had been given by the STA in the 
Newberry Library for several years and had grown in importance as the 
emphasis shifted from mechanical and historic aspects of typography to the 
design of contemporary business and advertising printing. A particularly 
strong schedule of lectures in 1937 included some of the most important 
designers and art directors in town, and attracted such a crowd on opening 














night that the overflow lined up outside the library (competing with the Spring 
seminar in Bughouse Square across the street ) and prompted a cordial 
invitation from the Art Institute to complete the series in Fullerton Hall. 

From that time on, STA Man became too articulate to be denied, and the 
growth of the Society in membership and influence was accelerated by the 
fervent preaching of a new gospel which came to be called “Design.” 

Some of the sermons were delivered in thunderous, and sometimes alarming, 
terms—at least so it seemed to a few of the founding fathers as they listened 
to Jim Mangan’s Irish eloquence, or to Dale Nichols’ sweeping denunciations 
of the unimaginative and trite. These found it easier to listen to another 
Irishman and a newcomer to Chicago, Jim Shanahan (native of Omaha), who 
preached a kindlier but just as determined message. The two Jims were 
businessmen (not artists ) who had proved that the kind of creative thinking 
exemplified by Design (spelled with a capital “D”) really paid off, and 
they both loved to talk and debate about it. More and more Chicago graphic 
artists found this out too, and the STA provided the forum in which the 
techniques and philosophy of the new approach to printing could be studied 
and discussed. The meetings were many (to this day Design remains the 
favorite graphic arts subject in Chicago ) and controversy was hot and 
furious. One particularly warm debate took place in the Kungsholm, and 
though temperatures soared and injured feelings smoldered and 
smoked for days afterward, the Society insists that it was several years 
before the restaurant burned to the ground and that the STA had 
absolutely nothing to do with the fire. 

The Design movement had other results in Chicago, unrelated to the STA 
except that STA members were usually prominently among those present. 
For example, the early issues of “27 Designers”—a cooperative promotional 
book annually produced by 27 free-lance designers—are so highly thought 
of that they have become collectors’ items. This book was the brain child of 
one of the most famous of Chicago's graphic artists— John Averill—and 
its issues, until Mr. Bippe insisted that John’s time be devoted exclusively 
to Seed Corn, house magazine of the Molehill Press, always opened 
alphabetically with J. A.’s insert. This put the reader in just the right mood 
to enjoy the parade of topflight design provided by the 27. 

John Averill surely contributes some elements that will be conspicuous in 
our composite STA Man. Our Man might have a predilection toward pink 
shirts or sitting in one particular chair at the Cliff Dwellers, but more likely, 
it will show in the production of drawings, writing and printing of 
complete originality, glowing with humor and love of his fellow men. It could 
make our Man exasperatingly shy, modest and retiring —or it could give 
him such a love for printers’ ink and the pleasures of a private press that all 
the hours of the days and nights would be needed for his projects. 

The educational program of the Society has continued strong, and though 
the voices change, the message remains the same. Steady pressure for 











better Design continues to be applied to the printing, publishing and 
advertising industries—to management, as well as to designers and craftsmen. 
Burt Cherry, Dan Smith, Bert Ray, Taylor Poore, Bill Jones, Walter Howe, 
George McVicker, Bill Fleming, Harold Tribolet, Jim Hayes, Mort Goldsholl, 
Bruce Beck, Greer Allen, and many, many others, women as well as men, 
keep the STA ideals constantly in the spotlight. 

Once a year comes the Annual Meeting. Some business of course has 
always been transacted—motion to dispense with the minutes, reading of 
reports (applause and good humor when brief ), election of officers—and 
usually some serious attention to the Constitution by that indefatigable 
constitutionalist and advocate of the even keel, Harold English. Thanks 
to men like Harold (there are many such, as in the earlier days Paul Ressinger, 
Allan Parsons and Ernst Detterer ), our STA Man will have a level head, 
keep on a budget, and read the fine print as well as the headlines. Time was 
when Lessing Rosenthal, quiet, handsome and distinguished, invariably 
turned up at the Annual Meeting to nod encouragement to the president, who, 
completely out of his element, was usually sawing desperately out on a 
parliamentary limb. Most people, if they had to miss an occasional meeting, 
missed the Annual Meeting —with Mr. Rosenthal, the reverse was true; and 
though he rarely took part in the proceedings, his appearance came to be a 
reassuring sign, like a rabbit’s foot or a four-leaf clover, that all would be well. 


Is STA Man emerging from these brief paragraphs that describe only a few 
of the individuals that come to mind when one thinks of the Society of 
Typographic Arts? Perhaps . . . but to make our picture clearer, let us look 
more closely at two Chicago men, who, at least to one of us, 
typify our Man as completely as do any others. 

One, of course, is Bob—R. Hunter Middleton to a good part of the world— 
i but probably Bob to as many in other cities as in Chicago, for he is a 

member of graphic arts organizations everywhere. AIGA, Typophiles, 

Craftsmen, Caxton Club, et al., most out of town papers, please copy. 
Bob Middleton and the STA grew up together, and from the very beginning, 
he has been one of its leaders—first, and for more than half its span of 
years, its secretary, then its president, and recently for many terms (and 
may they continue ad infinitum! ) a member of its board of directors. 

He knows and corresponds with men of importance in the graphic arts 
all over the world. He travels extensively, too, and printing people in 
many cities have learned much that is new to them about the 26 letters that 
are their livelihood from his lectures and printed articles. When printing 
people come to Chicago, there’s often a breakfast or dinner with the 
Middletons, and a first-hand introduction to Bob’s compact 











facilities for printing, writing, engraving, and paste-paper making. 

Taking these achievements in order—or rather starting with one that 
hasn’t been mentioned (for to us who know Bob well, it seems so natural 
for him to be a typeface designer that we are likely to forget his fame in 
that field )—R. Hunter Middleton was first a pupil and then one of the closest 
friends of Ernst Detterer, from whom he derived the good taste, love of 
authentic letter forms, and sound historical scholarship that so distinguish 
his work. To estimate his craftsmanship in printing, much of it on a 
hand press, one only has to look at his Cherryburn Press productions, 
notably the portfolio of Bewick prints. Thomas Bewick himself probably 
never saw his blocks so beautifully printed. In writing—and the reference is 
not to his monographs on printing subjects, which are many, but to 
calligraphy — Detterer’s friendship and influence are again apparent. 

STA Man loves beautiful writing, and in Chicago its flowering is associated 
with the “Calligraphy Group” that has met and studied in the Newberry 
Library for many years. Of course Bob has been among them, along with 
Ernst Detterer, Jim Hayes, Ray DaBoll, Rodney Chirpe and the others. 

His close friendship with Albert Kner encouraged the development of his skill 
in engraving and binding and introduced him to the delights of paste-paper 
making, in which field he quickly became expert. Middleton papers have 
contributed greatly to the beauty of many books and printed pieces. 

But probably the greatest characteristic of this versatile Chicagoan 
is his devotion to everything noble and beautiful in printing, and the Scotch 
tenacity with which he everlastingly drives to promote the objectives 
of his typographic conscience—a conscience which (and I guess that’s why 
he’s a counterpart of our STA Man) invariably parallels the 
objectives of the Society of Typographic Arts. 

And what shall a description of our last man add, now that everything 
seems to have been said? How about the characteristics of friendship, 
steady devotion to first principles— whether in living or in the graphic arts— 
kindness, tolerance, patience . . . those qualities of human greatness that 
reside in the simple, generous heart of Ray DaBoll? A masterful typographic 
designer and calligrapher known to correspondents in many parts of the 
world, this modest man has given his time just as freely to an unknown 
student as to the most distinguished celebrity. Through the years no one 
has made greater sacrifices to provide printing design for deserving, 
non-commercial projects for friends, associates, church, civic organizations, 
the STA, and sometimes for downright strangers, than has Ray — 
who, like Ado Annie, “just cain’t say ‘no’”. 

Of recent months, DaBoll has been spending much of his time in the 
Ozarks, setting up a rural studio from which he serves his clients by air-mail 
when in residence. It is to be hoped that, as with Emerson’s mousetrap 
manufacturer, clients will beat a path to his Ozarkian door (if the proverb 
is true, they will). At any rate, Chicagoans are already talking of a 




















safari to Arkansas just for the adventure of it, timing the trip so it won't 
occur when he’s in Chicago, for Ray is likely to be in either place. 
There's a steadiness about a man like Ray DaBoll . . . he seems to belong 
not only to these years but almost to have come to us out of other years 
when the pace was more leisurely and men could take time to always give 
their best. One can almost picture him in the pleasant past, discussing 
calligraphy with Arrighi, the printing of books at Strawberry Hill, the design 
of types with Baskerville, or the contents of Poor Richard w ith Ben Franklin. 
The impact of his character on his friends was expressed by one of them 
some time ago in a Chaucerian parody, inspired by the Christmas season and 
an essay DaBoll had written on calligraphy entitled “C ener ti ie fy er 
(we'll leave it to you to unscramble the “f’s and “s”s): A 





Confider the fcrybe 


Whanne that Chriftmas with his belles fote 
The dalie grynde hath perced to the rote, 
A merrie compagne perchance did mete 

To maken melodie, and eke to eate. 

Of fondre folke and prettie alle 

I'll tel of onne, yclept DaBolle. 


A ferybe ther is, a gentil man 1s he, 
And quick on penne, alway he carries thre. 
So hot he writs that by nightertale 
He fleps no mor than doth the nightingale. 
His handiworke is fo fre and loofe 
It plefeth alle, except the goofe. 

Pancaks and chowder liketh he welle 
Curvs, fwafhes and arabefques to fwelle. 
With twynklyng eyen and tongyne in cheke 
Many an humourous tale he fpeke, 

And oft reveles with kinde courteffie 

The fecrets of calligrafie. 





His arte is fharpe—oure lufty fcrybe i 
Is ftrictly on the folid fide! | 


And, students, that’s it. Our STA Man, our Chicago Man, is qfli¥hose 
things these pages reveal . . . especially, he has a great heart, anf | solid! 
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The Wing Foundation 





AN ACCOUNT OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS COLLECTION 
OF THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY BY ITS CURATOR 
JAMES M. WELLS 


The Newberry Library and the Society of Typographic Arts have been linked 
since the Society’s earliest days, primarily through the John M. Wing Foundation 
of the library. It is fortunate that Chicago, one of the world’s great printing centers, 
should possess, in the Wing Foundation, one of the few special collections dedicated 
to typographic history and the graphic arts. The Newberry Library provided a 
home for many of the Society’s earliest meetings and for a number of its exhibi- 
tions; it has offered lectures and study groups on the history and principles of 
printing jointly with the Society; for several years The Newberry Library Cal- 
ligraphy Study Group, composed largely of members of the Society, has used the 
Library’s collection of manuscripts and writing-books. This year marks the opening 
of the S.T.A. Workshop, a venture long hoped for, which is established in the 
basement of the Library and which among other equipment uses the Library’s two 
hand-presses. Not least in importance has been the valuable reference library and 
collection of fine printing which the Wing Foundation has provided for Chicago 
printers and designers, and which has influenced their work. 

The Wing Foundation, named for John M. Wing, who endowed it, has a two- 
fold aim: to provide a working library on the history and development of the arts 
of printing, engraving, bookbinding, and book illustration, as well as bibliography; 
and to provide specimens of fine book-making from the beginnings to the present 
day. In addition to printed works, there are manuscripts, tablets, inscriptions, and 
other works which illustrate the development of writing and of letter-forms before 
the invention of printing and show the models used by the first printers for their 
types. While there has never been a deliberate attempt to bring together a collec- 
tion of fine bindings, there are so many examples that a student of binding tech- 
nique and taste can find here work of the great binders of each period. 

The Foundation, moreover, can draw on the Newberry’s other ample holdings 
to supplement its own resources. The typographer, the historian, or the bib- 
liographer who wishes to use it can find here both original and secondary material 
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THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY 
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An enlarged photograph of Jenson’s “Eusebius” type, traced over by Bruce Rogers 





in the course of designing his “Centaur” 


to trace and document the arts of printing and book-production in all their varie- 
gated wealth. The Wing Foundation’s more than 17,000 volumes include a rich 
and representative collection of incunables, assembled largely by Dr. Pierce But- 
ler, the first Custodian, in which almost every important printer is represented by 
at least one work, and most by several. Here are the prototypes of today’s favorite 
faces: Bembo, first used by Aldus for the De Actna of Cardinal Bembo; Poliphilus, 
from the Aldine Hypnerotomachia Poliphili; Bruce Rogers’ own copy of Jenson’s 
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THE WING FOUNDATION 
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contentus, pudore incolumi id tulent , quod ciues 
pott inuidiam morte extindtam , praclara etiam ho- 
ftium cofeffione detulerdie. Natus eft Mafino in pa- 

goad Verbanum lacum , co forté infigni die quo Fe 
dericus fecundus dirus Italiz C2far,i filio Manfredo 
Rege, coniedta in os ftragula vefte, necatus interitt. 

Tradunt autem non infalfi annalium {criprores, ar 

SRR qa f mentacius vici fponte foluta, proripientiaque fe ma 
j} *MATTHEVS MAGNVS © | gnotumultue ftabulis,domum in qua Anaftafiama 
a SRE Cs a ERR terinfanrem cnitebatur , inufitato mugitu cdito fa 
lutaffe,adco vt experrecta tora vicinia,puerperz ma- 
Imago Matthzi Magni in habitu purpurco Vicani gnus timor incutererur. Sed id Theobaldus parer 
imperialis Modorriz in templo maximo confpxi- pro Ixtiifimo oftento accepir, gratularus vel ob id 








tur, effigiem templiafe inftaurati Divo Joan Be vxori felicem partum 

perftz offerens:fed alreram Valcerius Corbicius Se fantem ad ingentis fp a 

nator in tabula nobis oftendic. Erat Anallafia Vberti 'f 
Mediolanentid Antittitis ex fra 


A spread from Robert Estienne’s edition of Paolo Giovio's “Lives of the Dukes 
of Milan,” one of the handsomest of French sixteenth-century books 


Eusebius, which served as a source of his Centaur, as well as of Morris’ Golden 
type. The Collection is also fortunate in having a set of Rogers’ working drawings 
and designs for his type, so that one can see here both its inspiration and the changes 
which transformed and lightened it. There are fragments of the 42-line (the so- 
called Gutenberg) Bible and of the 36-line Bible, which some incunabulists think 
may have preceded it. There is an extremely fine block-book, the Apocalypsis 


Joannis, dated “about 1470.” A recent acquisition is the 1500 Aldine St. Catharine of 


Siena, whose wood-cut title-page includes several words in the first italic type. 

The Collection’s sixteenth-century holdings are almost as impressive as its in- 
cunables, and include some of the loveliest books ever printed; here are the Parisian 
Books of Hours of Vostre and Kerver; Geoffroy Tory’s fine initials and borders and 
Orance Finé’s superb mathematic figures embellished with fleurons; here are many 
of the books of Simon de Colines and Jean de Tournes, perhaps the finest printers 
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Dulce fignum charitatis 
Dum amator caftitatis, 
Cormutatin Virgine. 
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SANCTACATH ARINADESENIS. 


The frontispiece of the Aldine “Letters of St. Catharine of Siena” showing 
the first italic type to be cut 





















































THE WING FOUNDATION 


of the age. There are also many of the German and Swiss wood-cut books, illus- 
trated by such artists as Diirer, Holbein, Cranach—men who were great artists as 
well as skilled illustrators. 

The seventeenth century, it isa commonplace to say, was not up to its predeces- 
sors in typographical quality. Like most commonplaces, this is true, and conse- 
quently the Wing Collection’s seventeenth-century books are fewer in number 
than those of the earlier period. This was the age of baroque copper-plate engrav- 
ings, of elaborate title-pages, of lavish and heavy table-books. It was the century 
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An alphabet stone cut by Eric Gill. The inscriptional letter forms used in his 
Perpetua type can be seen here in their purest form 


which saw the founding of the Imprimerie Royale, the French national printing- 
office, still in existence under a more democratic title, but still doing regal work. 
The Collection has a number of its splendid pieces. An important and rare seven- 
teenth century volume is Moxon’s 1683 Mechanick Exercises, which includes the 
first treatises in English on type-founding and its allied crafts. It was the eighteenth 
century, however, in which England began to make her mark as a nation of type- 
founders and of printers. Caslon, Fry, Wilson, Cottrell, Baskerville are all well 
represented in the Collection; and on the continent Fournier, Breitkopf, and 
Bodoni make an appearance. The nineteenth century, in which industrialization 
caused greater changes in printing than all the preceding 300 years—the power 
press, machine-made paper, mechanical composition, photomechanical illustrative 
processes are but a few of the innovations—can be studied here both in the contem- 
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A typical Grolier binding, one of several in the Library's collections 


porary journals reporting these events and in early examples of their application. 
The arts-and-crafts and the private press movements, which reacted against the 
lowering of standards brought about by the new machines and the enormously 
widened market for reading matter, are illustrated in a full set of the Kelmscott Press 
books and in examples of the best work of the Vale, the Doves, the Ashendene, and 
various other presses. The work of contemporary fine printers and typographers, 
of Rogers, Goudy, Updike, Dwiggins, Meynell, Morison, Kessler, and many 


. others, are all here. There is a fine alphabet cut on stone by Eric Gill, showing some 


of the best inscriptional lettering of our time, which demonstrates the close relation- 
ship between carved and printed letters. There is also a collection of letters and 
drawings from contemporary designers, with special emphasis on Americans. 
The part of the Wing Foundation which has been most used by local designers, 
and has probably had the greatest influence on them, is the fine corpus of writing- 
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The lavishly decorated colophon page of an early sixteenth-century French 
manuscript, “Des Grands Biens de la Paix” 


books and manuscripts built around the Ricketts Collection, which the Library 
acquired in 1941. It includes the manuals of Arrighi, Tagliente, Palatino, Ves- 
pasiano, Cresci, Materot and La Rue, Yciar and Lucas, Beauchesne, the great early 
scribes, frequently in several variant editions. In addition to these earliest writing- 
books, it goes on to include all the developments in western cursive writing up to 
the present day with its revival of Renaissance forms. Beauchesne, the author of the 
first writing-book to be published in England, is shown not only by his rare 
printed works, but by a manuscript copy-book, a delicate and beautifully executed 
piece, written for the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of James I. A recent acquisition 
isa superbly written manuscript on the delights of peace and the miseries of war, 
done for the son of Francis I of France. It includes a roman hand of the sort that was 
used by Grandjean as the prototype of his romain du roi. The Collection also has 
manuscripts done by Esther Inglis, Nicholas Jarry, and other lesser known but 
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equally fine scribes of the past; there are modern pieces by Edward Johnston, 
Rudolph Koch, and Graily Hewitt. Contemporary work is being added as new 
scribes prove their merit. 

For more than ten years, originally under the leadership of the late Ernst Det- 
terer, former Custodian of the Wing Foundation and a first-rate calligrapher and 
typographer in his own right, a group of local scribes and letterers have met at the 


orame Ih ipocrifie ‘oftene commune fimulaton de toutes verti ; ainfiny ena 
ilaucune qus ne fort, voire quafi fi ‘au vif, contrefaite par quelque Dice: pour [a ' 
ft uper/tition ya ilrun gut refem ¢ plus aladeuotion la chichete ala frugalite é 
lavanite ala charite “car omme acharite oft libengle aul pauure,ainfi oftlavat- 
ne gloire au riche; comme la chartte endure tout ‘pour [amour dela verite, jifait 
bien Lautre pour one vaine louange, au refte toutes deux rendant! home affable. 


A page from Jehan de Beauchesne’s manuscript copy book, written for the Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of James I of England, in the scribe’s seventy-third year 


Newberry to study these books and to learn from them. Among them have been 
Raymond F. Da Boll, R. Hunter Middleton, and James F. Hayes, who have done 
much to spread interest in calligraphy and to encourage its growth. James Hayes has 





carried on the leadership of the group since Detterer’s death; last year he organized 
the splendid show on The Roman Letter, held in Donnelley’s Lakeside Galleries, | 
and wrote its extremely interesting and valuable catalogue. 





These are but a few of the many things which the Wing Foundation has to offer 
the Chicago designer. All good typographic design rests upon a sound knowledge 
of both past and present, and of its application to the problems at hand. The | 
designer who wishes to know the work of the past at first hand, and to sce the best 
work of the present, whether at home or abroad, can find it here. 
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sta Publications 
by “Raymond F. DaBoll 


i. from its cycle of announcements, cata- 


logs and bulletin, regularity and volume have never been considered important in 
the Society of Typographic Arts’ publishing program. This does not imply that 
deadlines cannot develop or be met; witness The Book of Oz Cooper dawdling 
through thirteen indifferent years and four formats, then being rushed to a breath- 
less finish on overtime to meet the Christmas trade. 

An STA keepsake aims at entertainment as well as education, and is almost in- 
variably concerned with some phase of printing. 

The Background, a short story from Saki’s Chronicles of Clovis, appeared in 1930, 
daringly designed and printed by Kam Young Wong, a student at the Art Institute 
of Chicago, in appreciation of an STA scholarship awarded him. The initial effort 
was more graphic than typographic because it concerned a masterpiece of tattoo- 
ing and the sufferings of the man who bore it. 

The Hand Press, written, set and printed by Hilary D. C. Pepler at his St. 
Dominic’s Press in England, followed the author’s American visit during the early 
‘thirties. The essay, a direct result of his friendly interest in the aims and potentiali- 
ties of the fledgling STA, is essentially a historical account of the activities of his 
hand press. Copies were printed with his Stanhope, “the oldest iron press in use in 
the world today.” 

Calligraphy’s Flowering, Decay & Restauration by Paul Standard first appeared in 
the Inland Printer in 1944 as a timely booster-shot for the revival of interest in 
broad-pen writing started by Edward Johnston in 1900. The idea of reprinting it 
began with a small group of STA members who were studying calligraphy at the 
Newberry Library under Ernst F. Detterer, a former pupil of Johnston and then 
custodian of rare books and manuscripts. 

While the hand of Arrighi, XVIth century master of the Chancery cursive style, 
is shown and extolled as the fairest example of Italic writing of all time, the illustra- 











~ The device of Mr. Pepler’s 
St. Dominic's Press appears 
on the title page of 
“The Hand Press” 


Book plate 
Ex Libris by Robt Haas, 


Arturo Toscanini ,, 72" 
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tions are almost exclusively by today’s leading American and 
English calligraphers influenced by the Chancery style. Their 
work shows the fundamental rightness of Arrighi’s letter forms 
and their adaptability to modern use. 

The pleasant task of designing the format and penning the 
marginal notes fell to this writer. The book was well received 
and sold well, becoming one of the Fifty Books of 1947. 

The Book of Oz Cooper grew out of a 1937 STA lecture by 
Raymond F. DaBoll on Cooper’s work, and, after running a 
gamut of false starts, arrived in 1950, by all odds the Society's 
most ambitious publishing venture. 

Because of his mastery of lettering, type designing and typog- 
raphy, Oswald Cooper was the STA’s most distinguished mem- 
ber; but he was shy, and few knew him. From the vantage point 
of three years in Mr. Cooper’s “Bull Pen,” RFD acquainted 
listeners with the man as well as with his work. The lecture pro- 
duced immediate demands for a keepsake, but plans for a small 
paper bound booklet were discarded when it became clear that 
the subject deserved more consideration. 

Suggestions rolled in. Laurance Siegfried hinted that Fred 
Goudy and W. A. Dwiggins might have revealing bits to offer 
from their early Chicago association with Cooper. Correspond- 
ence with other typo-notables indicated great esteem plus a 
desire to take part; and William Kittredge brought Bruce Rogers 
to a meeting of the book planning committee. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Cooper died. Now, more than ever, the book 
needed to be a worthy expression. The format assumed a memo- 
rial aspect. World War II made publishing difficult, and the proj- 
ect dragged. Changing tastes brought alterations in layout. 

The list of contributors grew: Gustave Baumann, Paul Stand- 
ard, Tom Erwin, Maurice Needham; and Edwin Gillespie took 
upon himself a job made Herculean by the unanticipated ac- 
cumulation of manuscript. He had volunteered to set the text in 
14 point Cooper Old Style, a size that fitted poorly and was 
shopworn, requiring much adjustment to suit his own meticu- 
lous standards. 
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When Richard N. McArthur furnished meaty manuscript for 
his article on Cooper’s type faces he found that a dozen galleys 
had already been set from the shopworn font. McArthur de- 
plored this and “Gil” soon received a shipment of new type from 
“4 source that prefers to remain anonymous.” Out went the 
hand-set galleys, and Spartan “Gil” bent again to his task, re- 
setting the twelve galleys plus forty more! an uncomplaining 
galley slave in what may be termed the greatest individual con- 
tribution to the project. 

The book, designed by RFD, was printed and bound at the 
Lakeside Press. Electrotypes for two-color impressions through- 
out were the generous gift of Partridge & Anderson. Letterpress, 
offset, and sheet-fed gravure were used; and the work was chosen 
one of the Fifty Books of 1949. 

A Letter About Eric Gill from Hilary D. C. Pepler was to have 
been read at the 1949 opening of an STA exhibition of Gill’s 
graphic work for which Mr. Pepler had selected the material, but 
Father E. M. Catich’s opening talk covered Gill’s philosophy so 
completely that the Pepler letter was not read but rather pub- 
lished as a keepsake because of its revelations of incidents center- 
ing about the beginnings of Gill’s interest in wood engraving. 

R. Hunter Middleton conceived the project and ushered it 
along. Greer Allen set it in Gill’s Perpetua type, Philip Reed 
printed it, and the binding was done by several STA amateur 
bibliopegists. 

Lawrence S. Thompson’s Folklore of the Chapel, a small book 


designed, charmingly illustrated, and printed in 1950 by Philip . 


Reed, offers considerably more than a glance at the amusing 
antics of our printer-ancestors at play. With its help, the modern 
printer is able to psychoanalyze his own inevitable tendency 
toward ribaldry and horseplay, tracing it back to its source. The 
author points out that many of the traditions described by 
Moxon in his Mechanick Exercises of 1683 “still exist in the present 
day, either vestigially or in full flower.” Thus we learn that the 
wayzgoose is faded and wan while the type louse is hardy and still 


carries on. 
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the STAminal significance 
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STAy, let us muse on this Society 

of Typographic Arts—this “‘S.T.A.” — 
(three characters now welded into one) 

a STAlwart symbol of eSTAblished worth. 


in many languages, both old and new, 
where STA is found, there dwells STAbility. 
all ye who know your Jatin, know full well 
that STA-ré is the roman word for STAnd. 


and earlier still, in greece, the STAdion, 
although it meant a distance round the track, 
originally stood for ‘‘what STAnds firm’’. 

and so it was when archimedes cried 

(in purest greek, of course), “‘but give to me 
a place to STAnd, and I will move the earth.” 


the great geometer did move the earth, 
he moved it not in matter but in mind, 
his STAnd was on a pedeSTAI of thought. 


on such a base was founded S.T.A.— 

a platform of adventurous ideas, 

of explorations and experiments, 

new visions and new freedom of design, 
new STAndards and new norms of sanity. 


grammarian aelfric, in his glossary, 
translated Jatin “‘littera’”’ as “‘sTAff’’, 
a STAve that STAnds, supporting sound and sens. 
each english letter was a book-STAff then, 
and german letters are buch-sTAben still. 


in rome, when art was ruler of the world, 

when titian wrought, and michelangelo, 
calligrapher arrighi wrote a book, 

his STAndard treatise on the a-b-c, 

of lasting worth to penmen and to printers. 
arrighi called the printers ‘‘sTAmpatori’’, 

and when he wondered how things stood with the 
he hailed them cheerfully with ‘‘comé STA?”. 
his roman workshop then was called a STAnza, 
and STAmperia is still a printing-house. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOSEPH FEHER 




















Anno 1200 


Anno 1556 


Anno 1608 


the sTAtioners, long centuries ago, 

kept STAlls, called STAtions, for the sale of books, 
by license from the universities. 

as time went on they added pens and ink, 

and other literary odds and ends. 


and then, among the guilds of london town, 
the company of STAtioners was formed, 

for printers, bookmen, binders, STAtioners, 
embracing all the major bookish arts, 

a quaint elizabethan S.T.A., 

still functioning in british dignity. 


returning to our magic syllable— 

our STA that STAnds and STAys, yet STAmps and STArts— 
in bread we eat it as the sTAff of life, 

in golf we play it when we take a STAnce, 

and we—at least our women—even wear it; 

they wear it in the mystic form of STAys, 

a singular device with plural name, 

designed to make things STAnd that else would sag. 

as writ long years ago by middleton* 

(who knew his women) —‘‘they had need wear STAys.”’ 


to ‘‘STAy with” means to marry, or the like, 
which STAnds to reason when we bring to mind 
that STA implies a generative force, 

the STAying power of STAg and STAllion, 

the STAte essential ere a child’s begot, 

for what is love but holy ecSTAcy? 


our S.T.A., through five and twenty years, 

has left its STAmp on divers kindred arts, 

and now, erect, creative, STAnding still, 

(by which is meant still STAnding—not inert), 
it girds to meet new problems on the run, 

new work and new achievements and new fun! 


let’s give the S.T.A. a great big hand, 
and (speaking typewise) stet, for “let it STAnd!”’ 


*tom, not bob 
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Written by George McVicker 


EUROPEAN INFLUENCES ON CHICAGO DESIGNERS 





In the fall of 1934 the Art Directors’ Club of Chicago 
sponsored a course by Joseph Binder of Vienna, whose 


posters we had all admired in European publications. It was 





very well attended, and we were quite astounded at the 





entirely new methods and ideas that were so different from 





any American art school’s teaching. Stylizing of nature, 





figures and perspective, and an “‘abstract symbol’’ approach 





to a problem were all new to us. We wondered where and 





how we could ever use such a ‘‘foreign’’ style in our stand- 
ardized daily work. But the basic approach was soon found 
to be adaptable to our various individual styles and evidence 
: of the Binder touch began to appear. Stan Ekman turned it 
to exaggerated and humorous use, Dale Nichols simplified 
forms of nature, and Francis Chase used it in illustration. 
But it was in 1938 that the real bomb hit town, and shock 

: waves are still emanating. A group of Chicago industrial 
firms, calling themselves the “‘Association of Art and Indus- 


’ 


try,” and including Container Corporation, Montgomery 


ee heats 


Ward, R. R. Donnelley, and Marshall Field, brought BAUHAUS 
Moholy-Nagy and the ‘‘New Bauhaus” from Germany by it 

7 way of England. It was launched at a big meeting at which 
Moholy outlined his ideas, leaving us bewildered but begging 
} for more. Then the Art Directors’ Club again stepped in 
| with a course, by Moholy’s first lieutenant, Gyorgy Kepes. 
This course, attended by art directors, artists and designers, 
had more effect than anything else on the progress of design 
in Chicago. Previous to that, we had all been used to design- 
ing by looking through books and magazines and getting 





ideas—that is, taking someone else’s. This whole new revolu- 
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Basic problems from the Institute of Design 


tionary concept of thinking—taking the required elements, 
the medium, the audience, the purpose, and arriving at a 
solution from inside out, was real liberation, and we were 
just ripe for it. 

There was quite a bit of grumbling during the first few 
lessons from certain “‘big shots’? who felt foolish doing the 
doodles and dot patterns Kepes was having us do to free our 
minds and hands, and some even dropped out. But as we got 
along and did the problems and felt the creative thrill, we 
realized that here was not just a technique, like Binder’s, but 
something that could be applied to a one-inch mail order ad 
as well as a glamour ad with no restrictions. But above all, 
we got an appreciation and understanding of the approach 
that we will never lose. Even art directors handling jobs with 
very little design possibilities became sympathetic and would 
try better things on their unsuspecting accounts whenever 
they could. And the strange thing was, because they could 
explain what they had in mind, and the thinking in back of 
the design, it was surprising how often they put it over. And 
the new language was a help, too. A client bombarded with 
talk of articulation of space and interpenetration of planes fell right 
over dead. 

Some of the art directors have since risen to better jobs or 
work on better accounts, and are able after several years to 
design and buy work that they appreciate, having had their 
eyes opened at the initial ‘‘Kepes Course.” 

Kepes himself was such a wonderful friendly fellow with 
such a charming wife, and so unsparing in his help and 
advice to everybody, that we all worshiped him and had 
a warm friendly feeling for the school itself on account of 
him. We all helped him get out his book The Language of 
Vision by donating samples and cuts. The wide accep- 
tance and sale of the book have helped to spread the gospel 
in the whole country, even though it is hard to plough 
through the writing. 

And Moholy-Nagy himself was so darn nice to Chicago 
designers! His toothy grin and sibilant accent were every- 
where, and he was always thinking up ways to make the 


school helpful to everyone. We were invited to every lecture, 


movie, demonstration or exhibit and he was always happy 
28 
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Record Label, Harry B. Smith, jr. 
Christmas Card, Fran and Ros Foley 
Menu, Morton Goldsholl 

Annual Report, Bruce Beck 
Booklet, Anne Edwards Long 
Booklet, Burton Cherry 

Calling Card, Frank Barr 

Trade Ad, Irving Titel 
Announcement, Frank Barr 
Announcement, Frank Barr 
Announcement, Gene Douglas 
Booklet, Herbert Pinzke 

Cover Design, William Fleming 
Letterhead, DeKovic-Smith 














to donate the auditorium to any group for a meeting and 
to supply speakers or panel discussions. 

Many of us, still hungering after our ‘‘awakening,”’ took 
additional courses at the school in our spare time. Many of 
us sent our children there, realizing that the ‘‘full treatment”’ 
was even better, and was a way of living that was enriching, 
no matter what profession they eventually followed. 

Now known as the Institute of Design of the [Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, the school has had its ups and downs, 
but still exerts a strong influence. Kepes went to M.I.T., 
Moholy died and his colorful successor, Serge Chermayeff, 
only stayed three years, but under its present acting director, 
Crombie Taylor, it seems to be on a firm basis turning out 
inspired and dedicated students. 

These students probably take a little longer to catch on 
in the dirty old commercial world, as the shock is pretty 
great after being away up in the clouds for four years. Some 
have become so imbued with the “‘spirit”’ that it has become 
practically a religion with them, and not being able to 
adapt, or not wanting to, have turned to teaching, where 
they continue to spread the word. 


Others have been able after a time to fit into studios and 


agencies and put their abilities to good use on whatever 
comes along. By now many have developed fine reputations 
and have built nice businesses of their own, where they don’t 
have to compromise with ‘corn’? and stubborn customers. 
You will find these in the forefront in all the exhibitions, 
winning most of the awards and influencing the new, younger 
designers. Harold Walter, Elsa Kula, Morton Goldsholl, 
Herbert Pinzke, Harry B. Smith, Jr., Bert Ray, Fran Foley, 
M. Martin Johnson, Cliffe D. Eitel and Phoebe Moore are 
a few of the names you see continually. 
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Cover Design, M. Martin Johnson 
Blotter, Harold Walter 
Catalogue, Morton Goldsholl 
Envelope Design, Fran Foley 
Christmas Card, Susan Karstrom 
Christmas Card, Cliffe D. Eitel 
Folder, Morton Goldsholl 
Editorial Design, Bert Ray 
-» Hlustrations by George McVicker 
. Folder, Everett McNear 
Editorial Art, Harold Walter 
- Cover Design, Elsa Kula 
12. Booklet, William Fleming 
3. Ad, Elsa Kula 
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Trade Ad, Elsa Kula 

Booklet, Harold Walter 
Editorial Art, Elsa Kula 
Calendar, Everett McNear 
Editorial Art, Harold Walter 
Record Album, Phoebe Moore 
Promotional Piece, Dale Maxey 
Illustration, Franz Altschuler 
Editorial Art, Bruce Beck 
Die-cut Announcement, Anne Edwards Long 
Die-cut Folder, Harold Walter 
Die-cut Tag, Elsa Kula 
Package, Morton Goldsholl 
Package, Herbert Pinzke 

Sales Portfolio, Morton Goldsholl 








The ex-students who are making names for themselves in 


the fields of painting, architecture, product design, photog- 
raphy and weaving are even more numerous than those in 
graphic design, which is not stressed as much in the school 
as some of us would like. 

The competition of the /.D. has caused the other Chicago 
art schools to modernize and pep up their courses. The for- 
merly staid old Art Institute’s recent student exhibition, 
especially in the industrial design division, looked more 
Institute-of-Design-ish than the /.D. itself. In the old days, 
they didn’t even have such a department. 

Another great and wonderful European character who 
came to Chicago is Albert Kner, in Hungary a printer and 
bookmaker, who arrived to work for Container Corp. (natu- 
rally!) and who now heads their Design Laboratory. His 
enthusiasm and the example of his fine work in all phases of 
craftsmanship and design has influenced everyone with 
whom he has come in contact, and that must be thousands. 
Always ready to give any amount of time and effort to the 
STA or the Art Directors’ Club or anything that he thinks 
might help anybody, he is one of the most stimulating and 
influential people in American design. 

Would this European influence have been as great if the 
Bauhaus had settled in New York? There it might have 
become submerged in a larger and more varied atmosphere. 
And with other good design schools nearby, like Pratt 
Institute, its influence would not have been so outstanding. 
Here in Chicago there was a close-knit group of designers, 
sharing the enthusiasm of the Bauhaus, and eagerly receptive 
to its teaching. We are happy that fate brought us this 
inspiration. It has certainly changed both our work and 
our lives for the better. 
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GORSEMEN OF CHICAGO 


T IS ALWAYS A 21-CARAT MISTAKE not to attend every 

meeting of a committee that hands out work assign- 
ments. Your alleged friends attend. They see that you are 
fixed up with writing jobs, against tough deadlines, on sub- 
jects of which you are profoundly ignorant. ‘‘ You are sup- 
posed to write,” they announce gaily, “‘about four small but 
fine printers of Chicago. You are ignorant of their work? So 
what? When has ignorance ever yet slowed down the speed 
of your battered Remington? Hop to it, bud!” 

That, dear reader, is how they do things in the $ T A. 
Norman Forgue, whose name is first on my list of the small 
printers, I met briefly once. We brushed fingertips, if memory 
serves, at one of these same §S T A rallies, while a crowd of 
dervishes hustled us around and stepped on our feet. In a 
material sense, therefore, we are almost strangers. But in a 
spiritual and moral sense—Norman may be surprised to learn 
—we have long been friends. 

That friendship—and admiration—date from a time long 
ago when Bill Kittredge presented me with a little volume 
published by Norman Forgue’s [ BLACK Cat Press ]. Kittredge, 
as was his way, supplemented the gift with a biographical 
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sketch of Forgue that ended with a Moral: 
“The spirit of fine printing is something 
above Rolls-Royces and country estates.” 
(One hopes that Forgue’s NORMAN PRESS of 
today has brought him within range of a 
Cadillac—but it really doesn’t matter.) 

The best way to know a man is through 
the little legends that grow up around him. 
They may be cock-and-bull stories, or sheer 
lies. Even so, there may be a lot of truth in 
them, if they are characteristic, as I feel it in 
my bones this one is. Once, in the course of 
his early struggles (the story goes), Norman 
sat in a hotel room and wept over his lack 
of education. The detail about the hotel 
room strikes one as implausible. It more 
likely happened after a major engagement 
at the S T A, where one witnesses a good deal 
of that kind of emotion and thinks nothing 
of it. At any rate, one imagines the eminent- 
ly sensible Norman rising next morning, 
dousing his head in cold water, and reflect- 
ing in this wise: ‘‘ What could have been in 
my mind last night! Even Ben Franklin, 
Abe Lincoln, Thomas Edison, and the 
Founder of Christianity never attended any 
university. Allons, garcons, let’s get on with 
that printing!” 

Next on the list is Gordon Martin, who 
runs THE TYPE SHOP on North La Salle 
Street, and stands forth in the mind as about 
as companionable a guy as you will meet on 
a summer’s day. When Gordon finished up 
his work at the Art Institute years ago, he 
found himself distinctly unhappy over what 
some of the trade printers did with his de- 
signs. So he and several others went into the 
business of attending to the details that 
make the difference between a slam-bang 
atrocity and a near-perfect job of printing. 
Gordon describes himself as being almost 
impossibly fussy. His fussiness is evidently 
shared by a salutary percentage of printing 
buyers, for The Type Shop keeps rolling 
without ever soliciting a dime’s worth of 
business. 

Gordon Martin and his wife, Jessie, are 
currently earning the encomiums and deep 
gratitude of the members of the s T A Work- 
shop that is being conducted this winter 
with so much profit and pleasure at The 
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This is Number 4 of Seep Corn, house organ of the Molehill 
Press. devoted exclusively to selling the designs and drawings of 
it’s proprietor, John Averill who is also compositor & pressman 
No commercial printing 1s done at MP, not even Xmas cards 
for personal friends, as JA has several printers among his clients 
and could use more Future issues will appear irregularly 
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Pretty soon now the birds that for years 
have nested and gorged themselves in our 
mulberry tree, making its friendly shade far 
too dangerous for sitting, will return from 
the little ol’ southland. I hope I am aro 

to sce the sitly look on their faces when 
they find the mulberry gone. Old age and 
winds did it in. We will miss our old friend 


but will save money on cleaning bills. 
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The Jacobys told me this story about Russ, a6 
old Indian who lived = a tar paper shack in 
the woods. Every morning he cooked an 

extra pancake which he threw out to the 
birds. One morning he saw a crow 


oop down, chase away the smaller 
swi : 

birds and carry away the entire 
pancake. Next morning and 


yr @ 
=. \ every morning thereafter, 
Russ cooked the extra 
"Sees 
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pancake as usual but 
instead of throwing it 
out, nailed it to his 


outside wall. 
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Newberry Library. 

Next comes Phil Reed, who officiates at 
[THE PRINTING House OF PHILIP REED], 
and who could not be kept away from fine 
printing with either chilled buckshot or a 
barrage of hydrogen bombs. Phil stands out 
for work of many kinds. One that there is 
space to mention is his superb printing of 
Bewick’s Birds, working from original wood 
engravings brought back to the light of day 
some years ago by the indefatigable Robert 
Hunter Middleton. Another of Phil’s stellar 
achievements are his own color wood en- 
gravings—stunning things, not only in their 
graphic aspects, but for the imaginative 
power with which they give lovable reality 
to Ichabod Crane, Simple Simon, Oliver 
Twist, and other such immortals. Dream 
people who will surely remain citizens of a 
future world from which so much of the 
hooraw of our present times will have passed 
away. 

Finally we come to No. 4 on our list— 
Johnny Averill—idea man, artist, writer, 
humorist, publisher, printer, and a number 
of other things. A universal man, is Johnny. 
Like Ben Franklin and Da Vinci. If news 
came tomorrow that John has been operat- 
ing an atomic pile in his backyard on Barry 
Street—and using the heat therefrom to 
distill potable varnish for the regalement of 
his S$ T A friends—this intelligence would 
not cause me to bat an eye. There would, 
admittedly, be a certain feeling of hurt over 
not having been included in the list of the 
elect. But surprise over the nuclear aspect 
of the matter? None whatever. 

John Averill, you know, is proprietor of 
[ THE MOLEHILL Press]. If you don’t know, 
brother, you better keep quiet—and resign 
yourself to the fact that you don’t count. 
The Averill Enterprises go so far as to pub- 
lish an atlas and gazetteer in which Chicago 
is described simply as ‘‘the home of the 
Molehill Press.”’ 

Chief product of The Molehill Press: 
SEED CORN. A journal of opinion. A literary 
periodical that reaches backward into Vic- 
torian nostalgia with one hand, and forward 
to avant garde concepts and techniques with 
the other. A compendium of humor that 


The New Yorker makes feeble efforts to 
imitate on occasions when it is feeling espe- 
cially cocky. Advertising? Yes, it carries 
advertising. In the form of subtle yet seem- 
ingly artless insinuations that Averill is an 
artist first and foremost, and that he might 
consider commissions if your business lends 
itself to the Averillian kind of spitzbuberet. 

John prints SEED CORN himself on a hand- 
press so small that he likes to brag about its 
limitations. His inimitable art (and, friends, 
that is a true phrase) is cut in linoleum. 
THE fine book club of Chicago is already 
projecting around with the idea of making a 
book from the articles and linoleum art, and 
it is at least an even money bet that a file of 
the magazine will some day repose in the 
British Museum. 

If disaster should one day descend upon 
our nation, so that we should be entirely 
bereft of linoleum, it is better than an even 
money bet that John Averill would find a 
way. We can just see Johnny charging into 
the club some bright morning with the 
triumphant announcement that plain orange 
peel is better than linoleum ever was. Or, if 
the o.p. should prove disappointing, he 
would probably work out an offset process 
that could be laid with the palm of your 
hand. 

These zealots, these enthusiasts, these 
unstoppables, these delightful fanatics, al- 
ways a little drunk on printer’s ink! Bill 
Kittredge was right when he said there is 
nothing in the world like the spirit that 
touches a man (or a woman!) when he falls 
in love with fine printing in any of its 
multitudinous forms. 

It reminds us of Erasmus, in whom the 
love of learning and truth surpassed all else. 
When that famous scholar had passed many 
years in poverty—little food in his stomach, 
his shirt-tail showing through the holes in 
his pants—he unexpectedly fell heir to two 
hundred pounds. ‘‘Ah,”’ said his friends, 
“now Desiderius will stretch his legs—per- 
haps even ride in a coach.”’ A month or so 
later, Erasmus wrote to a friend, “‘Part of 
the wealth that came to me I spent for 
Greek books. A little later I may buy some 
clothes.” 

















During the quarter century that the STA has been 
encouraging better design in Chicago printing, the 
STA has in turn been encouraged by certain notably 
successful corporations which have approved good 
design by using it. This statement will be visually 
documented here by Morton Goldsholl, himself a 
notable example of a Chicago designer encouraged 
by local support, who will select and exhibit some 
representative samples of good design used by large 


Chicago corporations during the lifetime of the STA. 


It is natural for a city which is a center of the graphic 
arts, where there are many printers with profitable 
contracts and large equipment, to produce ‘‘show- 
pieces”’ or printers’ samples that were designed to 
win awards at typographic exhibits. The STA has 
been happy to welcome exhibits of this type from 
leading and lesser Chicago printers, photoengravers, 
typographers, bookhinders, and other organizations 
engaged in the graphic arts. The STA has even, with 
deprecatory remarks, made an effort to design its 


Own announcements, brochures, certificates, and 


other materials in a distinguished manner, and—no 


doubt to encourage itself—has given awards to its 
own productions. This behavior is characteristic of 
similar graphic arts organizations in other American 
and European cities. 

The remarkable fact about STA history is that 
graphic design of the highest aesthetic and technical 
excellence has been and is being used by large 
Chicago corporations outside the graphic arts to 
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promote their business. Designers from many parts 
of America who attended the 1951 Conference at 
Aspen, Colorado, to participate in a discussion of 


Design as a Function of Management, were encour- 





aged to hear William Stuart, president of the Martin- 
Senour Paint Company, describe the practical values 
of good graphic design as an aid to selling paint in 
a highly competitive market. This Chicago corpora- 
tion has been buying graphic design of award- 
winning excellence in the same spirit, and for the 
same reasons, that it buys superior plant and office 
equipment. The company has found that superior 
design works better than inferior design as a medium 
for sales promotion and public relations. The fact 
that the company’s bread-and-butter material also 
wins STA and other awards for graphic excellence, 


is an added public relations bonus. . 


The Martin-Senour Paint Company is a relatively 
recent example of a Chicago trend that goes back to 
the early years of the STA. The advertising and sales 


history of Abbott Laboratories, a leader in the manu- 


facture and sale of pharmaceutical products to the 


medical profession, illustrates the power of good 
graphic design to build company identity in a 
competitive and difficult market. 

In general, ethical advertising was uniformly dull 
and uninspired until the Abbott management recog- 
nized the human fact that physicians and dentists 
respond to good design and art. Many medical men 


are amateur painters, sculptors, photographers, or 
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art collectors. Their tastes are sophisticated, and 
often demanding. They tend to associate visual 
quality with scientific quality, and this psychological 
condition made it natural and profitable for Abbott 
Laboratories to use good graphic design for adver- 
tising, sales promotion, and public relations mate- 
rial. Today, the use of good art and design is almost 
routine in ethical advertising to the medical profes- 
sion, but in the depth of the depression the idea was 


bold and revolutionary. And it paid! 


Chicago is, above all, a practical city. The arts that 
the city absorbs into its life must fit and serve the 
business tempo and objectives of that life. Some of 
the men who manage large Chicago corporations 
have a personal taste for good art and design, both 
fine and commercial, but they have had to convince 
directors and stockholders without this taste that 
good graphic design is the most effective medium 
of promotion. This has not been easy. They have had 
to show dollars and cents results, and in this respect 
Chicago has probably gone further than any other 
American city to appraise the practical values of the 
graphic arts standards which the STA was founded 


to identify and to advance. 


A notable example of a management executive who 
has steadfastly fought for good design is Walter 
Paepcke, chairman of the Container Corporation of 
America, who has used design to give an exciting 
contemporary identity to an industry that, as he has 


declared, is essentially dull and prosaic. CCA manu- 
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factures paperboard and cartons and other products 
made of paperboard. The basic product is anony- 
mous, for a carton is normally used to protect a 
product during shipment and storage, and is then ig- 
nominiously cut apart and thrown away. If Paepcke, 
his art director, Egbert Jacobson, and others of his 
staff had not shown dramatically how distinguished 
design and typography can be used to give national 
identity to CCA products, the problem of doing so 


would baffle the best advertising brains. Indeed, to 


judge from some CCA correspondence, advertising 


agency men continue to be mystified by the opera- 
tion. The point they miss is that unusual excellence 
of design, like unusual excellence of clothes, diction, 
manners, and intelligence, normally and naturally 
impresses the beholder with a conviction of quality. 
This is a lesson that enlightened Chicago corpora- 
tions, their management executives, and designers, 
have to teach an American business civilization 
which has not yet grasped the simple point that 


good design can be and should be good business. 


The leaven of typographic excellence has worked 
its way slowly, but with accelerating effect, through 
the printing used by Chicago business organizations. 
Award winners in the 1952 STA show included the 
Kimberly Clark Corporation, the Lindberg Steel 
Treating Company, Sears Roebuck & Company, and 
the Martin-Senour Paint Company, as well as exhib- 
itors with a more direct interest in typographic art. 


The work accepted by the STA jury for hanging 
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included a representative cross-section of Chicago 


industry and retailing. 


STA history suggests the encouraging thought that 
good taste, like its opposite, may create an environ- 
ment favorable to its development. In ancient India 


men taught a gospel of action that fits the spirit of 


America and, in particular, of dynamic Chicago. In 


the third book of the Bhagavad-Gita, we find this 


teaching which is at the furthest pole removed from 
the western misconception of a passive oriental 


philosophy: 


“... for the upholding of thy kind, 





Action thou shouldst embrace. What the wise choose 





The unwise people take; what best men do 





The multitude will follow.” 





In Chicago, wise businessmen have supported the 
creative development of the graphic arts by using 
good design. Gradually, others are following. And 


in time, the multitude may follow. 


STA members are not impatient for progress. Most 
of them are too busy doing their best to be concerned 
about massive cultural trends. And yet it is surely 
Significant, to the long view, that a number of multi- 
million dollar corporations in Chicago have hitched 
their necessary quest for dividends to the star of 
good typographic design. In the midst of manufac- 
tured quantity, there is a rich leaven of quality, and 
where there is quality, and the appreciation of 


quality, true art will flourish. 
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The Ageless Art of Hand Bookbinding 


THANKS TO THE TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS of 
the past 125 years, we have learned to bind 
books rapidly and at a low unit cost—an 
accomplishment obviously important to the 
mass production of the printed word. Even 
though the machine has risen to great 
prominence, bookbinding by hand has con- 
tinued to be, and remains today, an im- 
portant and necessary craft, serving two 
cardinal purposes. It provides, first, a qual- 
ity range-finder for the manufacturer of edi- 
tion bindings, whose machines cannot of 
themselves create, but can only be made to 
imitate. Hand bookbinding is, secondly, es- 
sential to the collector of rare and valuable 
books who eagerly recognizes his obliga- 
tion to protect his collection from the tooth 
of time. Rebinding individual books is ne- 
cessarily a hand operation, and the owner 


By Harold W. Tribolet Designed by Walter Howe 


of rarities and the artist-craftsman in bind- 
ing are as needful to each other as ink is to 
the printed page. 

Curiously, we know very little more 
about hand bookbinding in this year of our 
Lord than our forebears knew. several cen- 
turies ago. The most durable binding cre- 
ated today is still patterned after that which 
protected books done during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. The sewing on 
raised cords, the lacing of the cords into 
the boards, the sewn headbands, and a fine 
leather covering over all—these steps all 
reflect the ingenious techniques developed 
by our predecessors. The present day hand 
binder must accept the advantages of his 
heritage, though he will be wise to recog- 
nize that he can add something by experi- 
mentation and invention to the wealth of 
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craftknowledge that has been handed down. 

A well-bound book 1s a pleasant thing to 
contemplate: the evenness of the boards in 
relation to the edges of the book; the regu- 
lar convexity of the backbone; the propor- 
tions between the raised bands and the 
headcaps and squares; and, by no means 
least, the natural beauty, the delicate ton- 
ing, the feel, and even the delicious aroma 
of fine leather. Leather is an excellent me- 
dium for the application of design, and 
there is no end to the combinations of dec- 
orative elements which can be arranged to 
rejoice the soul of the binder and his client. 
In this there must of course be judgment 
and restraint, for it is all too easy to dese- 
crate what might have been an attractive 
binding by excessive or incongruous orna- 
mentation. The limitations that surround 


the tooling of a leather binding must also 





be understood and appreciated. Usually, 


realistic pictorial representations of char- 
acters, objects, or scenes cannot be success- 
fully rendered, whereas abstractions or styl- 
istic interpretations lend themselves better 
to the medium. One must also recognize 
that the geometric arrangements of tooled 
devices, used so well by many of the out- 
standing early binders, is no less effective 
today—if managed with ingenuity. 

The approach to the design of a book 
should be based on the text, the typogra- 
phy of the pages, and the general propor- 
tions of the book. In light of these, the de- 
signer must create a pattern that comports 
with the spirit and purposes of the volume. 

Progress in the design of fine bindings 
has been exceedingly slow. This may be 
due partly to deep-rooted traditional influ- 
ences, and partly even to the very perma- 
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nence of the brass tools with which the 


binder creates his patterns. Still, one sees 
occasionally a surprising degree of origi- 
nality, and this is always inspiring when 
coupled with good taste. 

What contributions to this craft have 
been made in Chicago? Here, as in other 
parts of our country, and in Europe as well, 
progress has been intermittent. Stimula- 
tion has come from a number of sources 
from the amateur, from the inspired profes- 
sional, from the progressive client, and 
from the occasional farsighted manufactur- 
er of mass-produced bindings. In the past 
we have had classes of instruction at Hull 
House under the direction of Miss Ellen 
Gates Starr, and in the studio of Mrs. F. L. 
B. Jenney; and recently Carolyn Horton 
has conducted a series of lessons for vari- 
ous amateurs. Two or three years ago, a 


small group of STA’ers banded together 
for the high purpose of binding books, and 
these were ably and enthusiastically assist- 
ed by the more advanced amateurs in the 
organization. Commercially, the firms of 
Arthur Hertzberg & Craftsmen, Ernest 
Hertzberg & Sons Monastery Hill Bindery, 
John F. Cuneo Company, and R. R. Don- 
nelley & Sons Company are producing 
hand bindings collaterally with their edi- 
tion work. In the free lance field, Elizabeth 
Kner and Stephen Varro work in their in- 
dividual shops, combining hand binding 
with small edition work and library rebind- 
ing. A relatively small, though vigorous, in- 
terest in hand bookbinding can be found in 
our city, and this will doubtless grow over 
the years. It is probably safe to say that the 
future of the craft is secure in the Middle 
West. 
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During the last twenty-five years the Design in Chicago Printing Show has recorded 
some of the best examples of design for printing in this, the world’s largest center 
for the production of printed material. This significant show has also reflected the 
state of the design-for-printing profession. The pieces selected for the exhibition 
constitute a public record of some of the best work. However, it is the total work 
submitted to the show which most clearly reflects the state of the profession. 

The best work this year (which was very handsomely displayed) recorded another 
year of synthesis in design. There was no evidence of any new design philosophies. 
There were no new techniques suggested. It was a show characterized by the 
warmed-up Bauhaus and the cleaned-up traditional concepts. There were examples 
exhibiting impeccable taste, sensitive type-face relationships and very ordered spatial 
arrangements. There were also two or three examples of exceptionally fine printing. 

Although | was impressed by the good taste, the simplicity and the orderliness 
of the design solutions, at least two areas in the show were disappointments to me. 
| thought that there was a serious lack of work with compelling impact and sparkling 
with creativeness. Also, | was disappointed because photographic techniques were 
not better represented. 

In the total work submitted for consideration, there were not enough examples 
which used good design as a really effective aid to selling products, services, or 
ideas other than design or printing services. It is interesting to note that almost 
one-third of the work in the show was designed either for the designer himself, a 
design organization, or for another producer of graphic design, either designer or 
printer. The large amount of work with this type of sponsorship made this show much 
less significant in showing the functional value of good design. 

The ‘personal’ pieces designed by the designer for the designer were often 
exciting, but this kind of work belongs in a show of its own. The selling function here 
is either secondary or non-existent. It may be said that this is a show of good design 
regardless of the client or the purpose. That may well be, but the basis for the design- 
for-printing profession is its communication-selling function. Therefore, | lament the 
fact that there were relatively few good examples of effective visual communication 
in the 765 pieces submitted. The pieces which had the primary function of com- 
munication were, in most cases, poorly designed. The motifs were out-moded, the 
typography neglected, and the use of space was haphazard. Every piece submitted 
to an open exhibition should obviously not make the show. However, the work 
rejected should be pushing reasonably close to a place in the sun—particularly when 
all of the work accepted is not of the very highest caliber. 

The design-for-printing profession is progressing very slowly, indeed, in its effort 
to raise the over-all standard of design, if year after year a few good pieces are 
skimmed off the top for a good design show, and there remains an overwhelming 
preponderance of mediocre or poor examples. 

It seems to me that the contemporary concept of good design, as evidenced by the 
leaders in the field, is not being understood, or accepted, or ‘‘sold'’ by the great 
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majority of designers. For too long the blame for so-called non-acceptance of good 
design has been shifted to the client and to the public. A good deal of the blame 
should go to the designers and the advertising agencies. Many designers and agencies 
are doing the same old thing year after year without a vigorous fight for the raising 
of the standard of design for printing. 

| think the public is blameless. If the design is good, they will be susceptible to it. 
It will be creative enough to attract them, understandable enough to interest them, 
and convincing enough to sell them. The public likes the best of what they get, 
because that's all they know. As advancements are offered to them they respond 
favorably. Has there ever been a case in which a client who used good design has 
reverted to poor design, because the latter sells better? 

The client only knows what the public seems to want. He doesn't know what the 
public would like if they could get it. He consults the sales curve and the advertising 
agency for this. 

Supposedly, the function of the designer and the advertising agency is to help the 
client sell more of his products, services or ideas. If good design will do a better job 
of selling than poor design—why isn't the client given greater opportunity to buy 
good design? Is it because the designer is afraid of the agency, the agency is afraid 
of the client, and the client is afraid of the public? Is it not a fact that the words 
“they won't buy it'’ are passed down the line? 

The truth is that the public will buy it! The leaders in the creation, production, and 
use of good design have shown that courage pays well, both in money and in satis- 
faction. We have, therefore, a precedent from the leaders. The designer who lacks 
the ability or the understanding to create good design, or who lacks the courage 
to present and sell good design, will inevitably fall further behind. 

What has all this to do with the STA Design in Chicago Printing Show? Only this: 
I'm interested more in the pieces which were rejected for the show than in the 
pieces which were selected. Here is the actual significance of a show of this kind. 
The selections which were rejected represent thousands upon thousands of similar 
examples of inadequate design in printing—the work of hundreds of fearful or incom- 
petent or sycophantic designers. Here is where a high standard of design needs to be 
promoted. This concept is not new. | am sure that other, more experienced, judges 
have felt the same way about other design exhibitions. 

























Is there anything we can do about raising the standard of design among the 
members of our profession? | have an idea | would like to suggest: that cooperating 
professional design organizations establish a national supervising committee and 
several regional committees to function in an advisory capacity in the following areas. 


I. education of the student designer 


@ Study and evaluation of the qualifications of the competent graphic de- 
signer—technical and theoretical. 


by Study and evaluation of the various curricula of the schools of design to 











determine their adequacy. (How much does the average design school teach 
about visual communication?) 


© Recommendation of changes to help schools strengthen their programs. 


Cl Publication of a list of qualified speakers available to the schools. 


II. suggestions to the practicing designer 


@ Compiling case histories of designer-client relationships with analyses of 
how they succeeded or why they failed. 


b Producing a guide for the designer to help him sell his ideas to his client. 


€ Conducting regional seminars with clients to help the designer understand 
the client's problems. 


d Encouraging the establishment of apprentice-designer positions. 


© Issuing pamphlets discussing latest design research and techniques. 
These activities would be enlarged upon as such a program develops. 


In other words, let us look at ourselves critically so that we may know what our 
failings and potentialities are. Then let us make an honest, vigorous attempt to correct, 
improve and develop. Let us do more than merely exhibit. Let -us launch a positive 
program which will enable us to make fullest use of fresh ideas and fresh talent, new 
techniques and new materials. 

This is the 25th year for the STA Show. Our maturity should become more evident. 





designer HERSCHEL WARTIK 
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By R. Hunter Middleton 
Designed by Burton Cherry 
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In this 25th anniversary year an examination of the Society’s 
accomplishments is in order, both for the enlightenment of its members 
and as a matter of general information within the Graphic Arts. 

From the beginning, the stra leaders, among whom Paut M. 
RESsINGER was the most aggressive, determined that good design should 
be the basis of all their activities. These founders were men of taste so 
their conceptions of design were not confused with current trends or 
fly-by-night theories. Design to them was something organic, something 
with historic background that served a purpose and could be recognized 
by other men with good taste anytime, anywhere. In practicing strict 
adherence to good design in the typographic arts, it was felt that other 
considerations such as the selection of materials, craftsmanship and 
mechanical production would follow inevitably as essentials to the 
design mandate. An echo of this emphasis on design was soon to show 
itself in the title adopted for the Society’s annual exhibition. After a few 
years of experimentation, the ‘“‘Annual Exhibition of Design in Chicago 


Printing”? was adopted as the official title of the exhibition. 





The Society has always attracted members with design ability 
or professional interest in design. It has also been its good fortune to 


59 have people seek membership for reasons motivated by a desire to serve 











MEETINGS 








rather than for personal gain. In fact, those few who joined for personal 
gain alone soon discovered that the organization was not for them, 
This integrity of purpose may have prevented the sra from becoming large 
in numbers but it also prevented distractions from primary objectives, 

Luncheon meetings were the mainstay of early sTA activities, 
These meetings were usually arranged on short notice to entertain some 
distinguished graphic arts personage who happened to be visiting the 
city. As the Society became more widely known, evening meetings were 
planned in advance. Although frequent meetings have always been a 
necessity, the Society never subscribed to the monotony of regular meet- 
ings on a certain day, month after month. 

Throughout the years, speakers have addressed the Society on 
a variety of topics such as Printing History and Education, The Design 
and Typography of the Book, Bookbinding, The Design and Typography 
of Advertising Matter, Newspaper Design and Typography, Poster 
Design, Illustration Techniques, ‘The Mechanics of Reproduction, Fine 
Printing, Type Design and ‘Type Founding, Type Setting and Composi- 
tion, Photo Engraving, Lettering and Calligraphy, Photography, etc, 
It is pleasant to recall a few of these meetings and the speakers who 
made them memorable. 

One of the first was KARL HERRMANN KLINnGspor of the Klingspor 
Typefoundry in Offenbach, Germany. Mr. Klingspor impressed us with 
the high regard his firm held for fine printing as’ evidenced by the 
printed examples from the Klingspor private press. These examples 
included the work of their noted type designer Rudolph Koch and his 
talented associates. In 1928, Professor Luctken BERNHARD came to 
Chicago for the first time. Already well-known as a poster designer, his 
typefaces, cut by the Bauer Foundry in Frankfurt, Germany, were 
becoming well-known in America. Bernhard was distinguished in appear- 
ance, articulate and impressive as a speaker. Although he had just 
completed the design of an edition of Candide which was being set in 
Bernhard Roman and illustrated by RockweELL KEnrT, he confessed that 
his primary interest was the design of metal furniture. 

BertHa and Freperic W. Goupy were elected honorary mem- 
bers of the sTa at a luncheon meeting on September 12, 1928. This was 
the first of many return engagements for Fred Goudy. Fred, later referred 
to as “‘the glorifier of the alphabet” by the writer of his Profile in the 
New Yorker, could always be depended upon for an address combining 
a generous amount of substance mixed with good humor and a few 
Goudy stories. These stories soon began to be classified by his friends 
as Goudy Medium, Goudy Bold and, occasionally, Goudy Antique. 

Joun Henry Nasu was hard to get but he stopped in Chicago on 
a return trip from Europe, in the summer of 1929, where he had attended 
a printing exposition in Spain and had spent some time in Germany. 
Mr. Nash exhibited sheets from his four volume edition of Dante’s 
Divine Comedy which was to be bound in cream clouded vellum. 
An extravagant printer was John Henry Nash. 

J. R. Rippett and Georce W. Jones were gentlemen from 


London whom we remember well. Mr. Riddell, principal of the London 

















veal + Resident Members School of Printing, had rare qualities as an educator, and was equally 
em. 104 Non-Resident Membr familiar with England’s historical printing background of some 450 
arge years and the training of 3,000 students in his trade school. We remember 
ives H Mem George W. Jones’ contagious enthusiasm for the work of the fifteenth 
ties, Paul A. Bennett century printing craftsmen and his leadership in the development of 
ome , pice bacons such fine types as Granjon. When exhorting his audience in the virtues 
- the is ° of fine craftsmanship he loved to quote from the Apocrypha Book 
inte a ssa of Ecclesiasticus. 
na | : ts OLIVER Simon, distinguished typographer of the Curwen Press 
reet. | a c in England, gave us an intimate account of the London typographical 
eee : , scene around 1930. Simon will be remembered for his editorship of the 
y on Rartha Condes first four volumes of The Fleuron (the final three volumes being edited 
‘sign Rvstarink Goudy” by Stanley Morison). H. D. C. Peper, printer and founder of St. 
aphy Victor Harmer Dominic’s Press in Sussex, England, was one of the most charming of 
oster Method Kalab all sra guests. In 1932, we persuaded Mr. Pepler to write an essay on 
Fine Rockwell Kent hand press technique and print it for us in the manner of St. Dominic’s 
posi- William A. Kittreds Press publications. Copies are now collector’s items. 
etc. = hes Dr. Giovanni MARDERSTEIG addressed the Society at a luncheon 
who R. Hunter Midalet meeting in 1938. Founder of the distinguished Officina Bodoni Press, 
7 : he was granted permission by the Italian Government to use the original 
yspor e ri types of Giambattista Bodoni. At the time of our meeting, he had just 
with ‘2 a completed an edition of The Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini for 
» the ; rs the Limited Editions Club. 
nples ere ee L. Mouoty-Nacy and Gyorcy Kepes brought the Bauhaus 
d his Cano design spirit to Chicago. As director of the New Bauhaus, Moholy, 
1e to together with his talented associate, stirred up design thinking in 
r, his i ( Chicago. The first appearance of these two men before an sta audience 
were Joseph ( was in 1939 and had to do with photograms, how to make and use them 
pear- Bur Chert in advertising layout. Moholy did the talking but the subjects of his 
| just Rodney Chirpe slides were mostly the work of Gyorgy Kepes. 
set in UY : Another bright day in the moving events of the stA was the 
1 that Ernst F. J arrival of ALBERT Kner from Hungary in 1940. Being of the sixth 
sins bb re generation of a noted book-printing family and himself talented as a 
mem- iacanihs designer and craftsman beyond all belief, we listened to his newly 
WTI; \ = ’ 
S$ was ‘ : saa ve acquired English without pain. Albert Kner’s contributions to the sta 
erred i i * roo and the graphic arts in general, multiply with the years. 
n the rv = ; In December, 1943, Vicrorn HAMMER came to Chicago to consult 
yining afin ees ; with CHARLES NussBAUMER, one of the last of the Chicago craftsmen- 
a few Mehurect Sackett typefounders. Well-known in Vienna as a painter, sculptor and architect, 
riends Deceased * Hammer later came under the spell of letter design, punch cutting and 
tique. hand press printing as an art expression, when living in Florence. 
go on Before coming to America he had cut punches for two sizes of his Uncial 
ended | type, cast the types by hand and printed books of rare beauty at his 
many. Florence Press. He was now ready to have matrices struck and types 
ante’s cast from a new cutting of his type called American Uncial. After an 
»llum. address by Mr. Hammer regarding the relation of letter forms to 
language and an explanation of his Chicago mission, several members 
from of the Society saw an opportunity to assist this unusual craftsman in a 


ondon 61 noble cause. Through special gifts of its members, the Society became 
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instrumental in having the American Uncial matrices completed and 
the type cast. Stemming from this act of helpfulness, Victor Hammer 
produced one of the most unique sta Keepsakes. This keepsake, 
written by Hammer, was entitled ‘“‘A Dialogue on the Uncial Between 
a Paleographer and a Printer” and took the form of a twenty-four page 
folio booklet. It was printed from the American Uncial type on damp- 
ened hand-made paper on a hand press in two colors with an illustrated 
initial, engraved in brass, in which a third color was used. 

There are numerous others who have contributed to the spirit of 
the sta such as: PrERRE OLy of Brussels who is working to make some 
of the treasures of the Plantin Museum available in reproduced form; 
StanLey Morison, distinguished in the field of bibliography, history 
of printing, calligraphy, and designer of the Times New Roman type- 
face family; BEATRICE WARDE, stalwart supporter of high standards in 
printing; HArry L. Gace, who appeared before sta gatherings fre- 
quently and always reminded us of the education needed to keep 
printing design alive; Sot Hess, devoted to a life-time calling as a type 
designer; Kart Kup, who related fascinating incidents experienced 
during his travels for the New York Public Library Print Department; 
and Car Purincton Ro tins, Printer to Yale University, who pointed 
out that the spirit of printing transcends the volume production of our 
super-speed presses of today. 

The Society’s first effort toward education was in the teaching 
of printing history. Under the energetic leadership of Douc.as C. 
McMurtrig, himself an avid writer on the subject, weekly evening 
lectures were held at the Newberry Library. Over a period of years, 
STA members experienced lively discussions on the Invention and 
Significance of Moveable Types, the Personalities of the Early Printers 
and Punch Cutters, the Characteristics of all Surviving Traditional 
Typefaces, and the Fundamentals of Fine Printing and Typography. 
These lectures were usually illustrated by slides or exhibits of actual 
books from the Newberry Library Wing Collection. 

After covering the useful aspects of printing history, educational 
activity moved into advertising and, under the chairmanships of 
Henry G. Geiten, WitiiaM A. KirrrepGe and DeForest SACKETT, 
lecture courses were given covering such subjects as Fine Typography 
in Advertising, Clinic Sessions on the Design of Promotional Litera- 
ture, The Influences of Modern Typography, Discourses on Art, Typog- 
raphy, and Printing and Selling. In 1949 and 1950, two of the most 
successful lecture courses, entitled Types Alive!, were organized under 
the chairmanship of Burton Cuerry. These courses were skillfully 
planned and impressively announced by illustrated booklets giving 
speaker biographical data and a synopsis of each subject to be discussed. 
The subjects included Early Letter Forms to the First Typeface, Analyz- 
ing Type for Use, Creative Typography for Space Advertising, Fitting 
Copy and Type into Space, Typographic Planning for Booklets and 
House Organs, Better Typography Sells More Goods, Design is Good 
Business, and Selecting Type to Solve Design Problems. 


The annual sta Exhibition of Design in Chicago Printing has 
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been the proving ground and source of inspiration for designers and 
printers in the entire area. Originally located in the Newberry Library 
and later in the Art Institute of Chicago, the exhibition has been held 
continuously for twenty-five years. It is considered the most important 
printing show in America and receives world-wide attention. It is the 
only major exhibition which includes material representing every phase 
of the graphic arts. To be eligible, the work must have been produced 
in the Chicago area, making it a highly regional show through which 
can be traced the progress of the “Chicago School’ of design. The 
exhibition does not travel; however color slides and matted examples 
from the show are made available to groups outside Chicago. 

This one activity has a healthy influence on the industry but, 
even more, it requires many members of outstanding talent and crusad- 
ing spirit to conduct it. All of the literature—invitations, reminder cards, 
announcements and catalogs—is written, planned and designed by 
members. The physical structure of the exhibition is designed and built 
and the material arranged and hung by members. A banquet and 
preview on opening night, with the presentation of awards and suitable 
speechmaking, is a gala occasion. The Art Institute, considers the exhibi- 
tion of major importance and gives it a prominent location. 

At the outbreak of the war in 1941 the sta took immediate steps 
to make its contribution to the war effort of our country. Under the 
chairmanship of JAMES MANGAN a mass meeting was held to which the 
members of all Graphic Arts organizations in Chicago were invited. A 
document of the Society’s resolve to muster the talents of its own mem- 
bers for the war effort was read and addresses made suggesting ways 
in which designers might make a needed contribution to their country. 
As a result of commitments made at this meeting the stra Committee 
became a clearing house for government requests for design help. A 
great deal of voluntary work was produced, from letter-heads and office 
decorations to a gigantic display for the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment at the Union Railway Station to promote the sale of War Bonds. 
The display, sketched in preliminary form by Georce McVIcKER, 
consisted of two large murals painted by HENRY HARRINGER depicting 
the idea, Bonds for Us, Bombs for Them. From the ceiling of the station 
and between the two murals were suspended 4,500 model planes in mass 
flight. Portraits representing all branches of the Armed Services, 
designed by Oris SHEPARD, and two smaller murals depicting the 
industrial strength of the United States, by Gustav REHBERGER, com- 
pleted the display. A citation beautifully designed by JosrpH CARTER 
was awarded by the Society to all substantial contributors. 

Outings of a strictly recreational nature have never been con- 
sidered essential sTa activities. However, a few field trips with pur- 
poseful intentions have brought new horizons to its activities and memo- 
rable experiences to its members. On several occasions, stA members 
have been the guests of FRANK Ltoyp Wricur at Taliesin near Spring 
Green, Wisconsin. Some of us can remember when the Taliesin Fellow- 
ship buildings consisted of an essential working hall and a theater, 


beside which stood an unused traditional building of a former school 
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for girls. Today all traces of the former school have been replaced by a 
group of buildings of unbelievable charm. We have dined in a most 
colorful manner with Mr. Wright, his family and students, in his own 
home. We have joined in their country-side picnics and we have feasted 
on a hilltop where students had spent the hours from daybreak until 
noon turning the spits of roast pig and roast of beef. We have listened to 
the words of Frank Lloyd Wright and learned first-hand the philosophy 
of a great man whose genius and devotion to architecture and life have 
brought him as close to the pinnacles of exaltation and as near the 
abyss of despair as any human may have ever been. 

On another occasion we experienced the quiet serenity of the 
Clearing Foundation retreat at Ellison Bay, Wisconsin, built and main. 


tained by Jens JENSEN, noted landscape designer and philosopher. Jens 


Jensen’s aims in founding the Clearing were to provide facilities and 


environment where creative men and women could practice and study 
the arts of painting, sculpture, design, weaving, landscape architecture, 
music, the dance, drama and literature. Recently, a trip to Purdue 
University was arranged where we were the guests of the University 
Library staff for the purpose of examining a complete collection of the 
books designed by Bruce Rocers. 

The operation of a small shop where members could actually set 
type and print their own experimental works had long been a dream of 
the Society. It has finally materialized. With the generous assistance 
of many firms and individuals, an srA Workshop has been established 
in a well equipped basement room at the Newberry Library. The 
objective of the workshop is to have designers think and design in terms 
of actual typographic procedure and to develop a respect for the mechan- 
ical restrictions of type-setting as well as to learn about its infinite 
possibilities for creative expression. 

Major publications issued by the sta are discussed in a separate 
article in this issue of Prinr but there were many minor publications 
in the form of Keepsakes issued from time to time. News bulletins 
appeared frequently in printed and mimeographed form, some of them 
wrong starts, others extremely elaborate such as the highly controversial 
one by Date Nicuots and the eighteen-page deluxe issue of 1940 
designed by Ray DaBo t. At the present time the Society can boast of a 
tastefully-designed four page Bulletin. 

We have been told there is something unique about the Society 
of Typographic Arts. Uniqueness was never an objective of the Society 
nor were its members conscious of the semantic significance of sTA, 
so artfully expressed in ALEXANDER McQuEeEn’s essay. However, the 
high level of professional regard for good design which the Society's 
founders bequeathed to its members may have endowed the organization 
with some elements of uniqueness. Certainly the Society’s activities, 
particularly its exhibitions, are eagerly studied by individuals at home 
and abroad. Unique or not, the sta approach to good design and the 
educational value of its exhibitions and meetings have been extremely 
reassuring to all of us who have watched and guided it through the 


past twenty-five years. 
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Great Ideas ot Western Man... ONE OF A SERIES 


Propet Dostoevsky 


on the power of conscience 


Nothing is more seductive for man than his freedom of conscience. 


But nothing is a greater cause Of SUffErINg. rhe sroiers Keromozov, 1880) 


Artist: McKnight Kauffer 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA ra 












varro designs to music 


Margit Varro, musician, 
lecturer, teacher and author of 
standard work on piano pedagogy. 
The publisher, APPRENTICE HOUSE was founded to 
publish well designed books about the arts and 
related subjects, and to provide opportunities 
for professional people whose talents are not 
now being used by the larger publishers. 


Paul Theobald, distributor, 5 N. Wabash Ave,, 
Chicago 11. Forthcoming book: Wood Engraved 
Illustrations, by Imre Reiner, Swiss Designer. 


$3.50 























Our own exclusive tone control process assures unusually 
sparkling reproductions every time. LithoGraving offers a 
far wider range of tone with greater fidelity than previ- 
ously thought possible in lithography. You get not only 
rich deep blacks but true middle tones as well. Even the 
most delicate and subtle greys are reproduced without dis- 
tortion. Next time you need superb reproduction, call on: 


‘JOHN DICKINSON SCHNEIDER 
833 North Orleans Street * Chicago 10, Illinois 

















A fine variety of 


HAND 





MOULD MACHINE 
— Artists like the way 
TEXT and COVER we faithfully match 


PAPERS their colors 





constantly carried in stock by 


THE STEVENS-NELSON 
PAPER CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


109 East 31st Street, New York 
































Hand-set in Perpetua. Page size 
6 x 8 inches, sewn on tapes and 
bound in patterned paper over 
boards. Leather backs, title in 
gold. Slip-case to match. 

One of the Fifty Books of 1951 
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Forty-two Engravings by Thomas Bewick 


Two volumes, containing some of the finest engravings cut by England’s master 
engraver, with a few descriptive and appropriate lines from the text of Bewick’s 
“‘The History of Quadrupeds’’ and ‘“British Birds’’ beneath each cut. 


A few sets only, at $25.00, postpaid 


The Printing Office of Philip Reed 


44 East Superior Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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BARNUM 
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And it still is the right type for many fine printed pieces! 
This distinctive face was popular when the great Barnum 
was knocking them dead; ATF resurrected it some years 
ago, renamed it for the great showman, and built an ever- 
growing volume on it. So good a sale, in fact, that P. T. 
Barnum has been changed from Class 2 to Class 1 in price, 
with a consequent saving to you of about 30%. 













This good utility face offers all the advantages of ATF 
foundry type, with sharp clean printing on long runs direct 
from type. Now 48 point has been added, giving you ten 
a rs sizes, 6 to 48 point. It’s a face you can use in all sizes. 





1 complete font, each 10 sizes, at Class 1 Price....... $105.40 
Less 5% Quantity Discount.........eeseeeeeecceeeees 5.27 
(Class 2 Price for 10 fonts was $147.50 less 5%) Now... $100.13 
Telephone or mail your order today to your nearest ATF Branch 

ie 





Que) AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY - Branches in Principal Cities 



























We have our own approach to the design of printing—an 


insistence on the clarity of the message...an informed and 


We are pleased 


appropriate use of type...economy of mechanical 


production ...and a healthy respect for our client's problem. 


to announce 
the opening 


of a new GRAPHIC ARTS STUDIO 
where all of the printing needs of business 


receive competent and imaginative attention 


Burton Cherry 





A Wealth of Valuable Material 


HUNDREDs of authorities on every phase of the Graphic Arts have written articles 
and presented material of permanent value in the thirty numbers of PRINT pub- 
lished by William Edwin Rudge since 1940. 


A total of 2646 pages have been designed and illustrated profusely by specialists. 
Meticulous production demonstrates the use of a vast variety of types, processes and 
paper. Inserts from all over the world help to make PRINT an exciting museum of 
printing in periodical format. 


The first seven volumes, available in attractive slip-cases, should be a part of the 


reference library of every company and individual concerned with printing, ad- 
vertising or publishing. 
Volume I—$10.00 Volumes II thru VII—$7.50 each 


(20% discount for two or more volumes ordered together) 
Slip-cases—$1.00 each. Subscribe now to Vol. VITI—$7.50 


71 West 44th Street PR INT New York 36 
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CREAN SRW 


EVEN WE, were a little dubious about our place among 

the printers of Chicago. We had no doubts about 

the quality of our mousctrap, but we wondered just how many 
people would know a really top flight mousetrap when they 

saw it % We are pleased to report that Chicago was 

teeming with mousetrap connoisseurs—the path to our 
portals is well worn and even widening, and we 

are grateful % At the risk of seeming immodest, we are 
grateful also that one of our customers, at least, was kind enough 
to rank the quest of perfection as our major claim to 
distinction + Today we know our place among printers; 

we can, in confidence, promise you a distinguished 

printing service at competitive prices. We are 


making good on such a promise every day 





THE NORMAN PRESS 
Printing Typographers 


510 N. DEARBORN STREET * CHICAGO * WHITEHALL 4-1220 

















Q LEE PAPER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE ADVERTISING PAPERS 
VICKSBURG, MICHIGAN 

















Garamond Light 
Connet Gubd 

\ Bodoni Modern Italic 
Record Gothic Condensed 
UMBRA 

Mayfair Cursive 

Radiant Bold Condensed 


Bodoni Modern 
Tempo Heavy Cond. Italic 


DELPHIAN 


Karnak Light 
Mandate 


LUDLOW TYPEFACES HELP TO 


Tempo Medium Italic 
oo Light 


Tempo Bold 


MEET THE TYPOGRAPHER'S NEEDS 


Garamond Bold Italic 
Hauser Script 


Ludlow Typograph Company, 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 


Radiant Medium Italic 

) Eusebius Open 
Eden Light 

Radiant Bold Cond. Italic 

















CONTRIBUTORS 


GREER ALLEN is now designer and ty- 
pographer at the University of Chicago 
Press. He came west five years ago at the 
suggestion of Carl Rollins with whom he 
worked as a student at Yale. In Chicago he 
trained under Herman J. Bauman, retired 
typographer at the University of Chicago 
Press, studied at the Institute of Design, and 
has worked on a variety of STA projects. 


BRUCE BECK graduated from Cornell 
College (lowa) with a degree in English 
Literature, working as a compositor and 
Gordon pressman during high school and 
college. He was employed as a designer in 
engraving and printing shops, art-directed 
an advertising agency, and free-lanced be- 
fore spending four years as an engineering 
officer in World War II. For the last five 
vears he has been with the Whitaker-Guern- 
sey Group where he helped found the de- 
sign department, producing all types of 


printed material and packaging. An STA 
V-P, too, with awards from . Art 
Directors’ Club, CFAC, and STA. 


BURTON CHERRY began his printing 
career as apprentice compositor at the Lake- 
side Press in 1927, supplemented with night 
study at the Art Institute and Institute of 
Design. In 18 years at Donnelley’s he was 
journeyman compositor, designer-typogra- 
pher under William A. Kittredge, produc- 
tion operator and design counsel. In 1945 
he joined Tempo, Inc. and in 1948 moved 
to the Cuneo Press, Inc. as director of de- 
sign and typography. Opened his own 
graphic arts studio in 1953. He is a past 
president and Fellow of STA; a vice presi- 
dent of AIGA, serving as co-chairman of 
Fifty Books, and on Printing for Commerce 
jury in 1952; a vice president and program 
chairman of the Art Directors Club of Chi- 
cago. Has exhibited in STA, AIGA and 
ADCC shows. 





wane sper 


Publications 


THE BOOK OF OZ COOPER designed by Ray 
DaBoll, handset by Edwin Gillespie, printed by 
R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. A study of one of 
the STA’s founders, and a rich, colorful chapter 
in Chicago typographic history. $/0. Available 
through Paul Theobald & Co..5 North Wabash 


Avenue, Chicago 


SER AMR = 


CALLIGRAPHY: ITS FLOWERING, DECAY, 
AND RESTAURATION by Paul Standard. The 
story of the recent revival of Renaissance letter 

: forms, profusely illustrated with the work of our 
contemporary scribes. Designed and embellish- 


ed with pen ornaments by Ray DaBoll. $5. 


of the STA 


A LETTER ABOUT ERIC GILL by Hilary 

Pepler. Hand-set in Gill’s Perpetua, with a Gill 
woodcut. A tribute to one of the most versatile 
and sincere artists of our day, by a close friend 


and collaborator. § .50 


FOLKLORE OF THE CHAPEL by Lawrence 
Thompson. Illustrated, designed, and printed by 
Philip Reed. The folklore of the printer’s shop 
and rites are described in a somewhat rowdy, 
highly amusing fashion. $2.00 





The last three titles are obtainable through Mary 
Sahula, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago 


BOOKS FOR THE DESIGNER AND THE COLLECTOR OF FINE PRINTING 
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The Art Institute of Chicago 


Prominent among a distinguished 
clientele demanding the finest in 
reproduction quality served by the 
Jahn & Ollier Engraving Company, 
makers of fine printing plates in 
black and white and color for 


letterpress and offset. 


JAHN & OLLIER ENGRAVING COMPANY « 817 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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A series of distinguished 






books about important 


contributors to the 
art of bookmaking. 
Amply illustrated and 
carefully printed. 
For the student, typog- 


rapher, and collector. 


Daniel Berkeley Updtke and the Merrymount Press 
by GeorGe Parker WINsHIP 


Isaiah Thomas of Worcester, Massachusetts | 
by Crirrorp K. Suiptron 


Gregory Dexter of London and New England 
by Braprorp F, Swan 


Peter Schoeffer of Gernsherm and Mainz 
by Hettmut LenMann-Haupt 


Each of the above $5.00 postpaid 


The Printing House of Leo Hart 


ROCHESTER 1, NEW YORK 
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Letterpress 


AND 


O fel 


PRINTING 


Che Lane Bess 


305 ST. PAUL STREET 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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ELSA KULA was born in New York Ci ity, 
graduated from Pratt Institute, and came to 
Chic: ago in 1939 to study at the Institute of 
Design. Worked as a free-lance artist and 
designer in Chicago before moving to 
W ashington, D. C. to work with the U. §, 
Public Health Servi ice, and then to New 
York again to work with Ladislav Sutnar, 
internationally known catalogue and adver- 
tising designer. Now back in C thicago 
teaching visual design, she has won awards 
and been represented in STA, AD Club, and 
AIGA shows. Married to Davis Pratt, furni- 
ture designer and manufacturer, and mother 
of two little girls. 


RAYMOND F. DaBOLL was born and 
raised on a farm near Clyde, New York, 
studied at Rochester Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
remaining in Chicago for the past 24 years 
doing free-lance designing for advertising 
agencies and printers, and specializing more 
recently in calligraphy. Fellow and _hon- 
orary member of STA, member of 27 Chi- 
cago Designers, AIGA, National Board on 
Type Faces, and now serving clients from 
his studio on his farm near Newark, 
Arkansas. 


ALEXANDER EBIN (who also writes as 
Alexander Weaver) has been writing on 
graphic arts subjects for twenty years, and 
will be remembered by readers of Print 
for his biographical sketch of William 
Kittredge, which he signed as Alexander 
Weaver. 


RALPH ECKERSTROM was a free-lance 
commercial and industrial designer follow- 
ing graduation from the University of 
Illinois and a tour of duty with the United 
States Infantry. In 1949 he returned to 
teach Industrial Design at the University. 
The University of Illinois Press Art Division 
was founded in 1949, and he became Art 
Director. The present staff of ten designers 
is responsible for the visual form of most 
of the diverse printing and publishing activi- 
ties of the University. Its work has been 
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THE CUNEO PRESS, INC. 


2242 South Grove Street, Chicago 16, Illinois, Victory 2-2100 
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SEQUOIA PRESS: 
Designing, Typesetting & 
Quality Printing. Write to 
the printing office at 326 

West Kalamazoo Avenue 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 

for type showings & 

specimens of our 


printed work, 
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represented in the Printing for Commerce 
exhibit and has received awards from the 
AD Club of Chicago. Four books have been 
in the Fifty Books exhibit, Ralph is now 
also the AD for the U. S. Air Force Human 
Resources Research Institute. 


WILLIAM FLEMING was born in 1913 in 
Kewanee, Illinois. After Indianapolis public 
schooling, he attended John Herron Art 
Institute, University of Wisconsin, and Chi- 
cago Academy of Fine Arts, with classes 
under Gyorgy Kepes. Started work in 1934 
at Montgomery Ward, doing package design 
for two. years. Worked as agency layout 
man, and in Montgomery Ward catalog 
layout department, “spending the next ten 
years free- -lancing for Abbott Laboratories, 
American | ibrary Association, Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, American Medical Associa- 
tion, Coronet Magazine, and numerous 
industrial firms. Since June 1952, he’s been 
with the Whitaker Guernsey Group, is 
represented with paintings in two Chicago 
vicinity shows at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. This 1951 president of STA has re- 
ceived awards from the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, AIGA, and STA. 


MORTON GOLDSHOLL was born in 
Chicago where he studied in day and eve- 
ning commercial art schools and at the Art 
Institute of Chicago. He worked. several 
years in an advertising art studio and in a 
paper box plant as supervisor of design and 
production. At twenty-eight he decided to 
re-educate himself as an = artist under 
Moholy-Nagy and Gyorgy Kepes at the 
Institute of Design. He has won numerous 
awards and had work and articles published 
in periodicals internationally. 


WALTER HOWE is director of design at 
the Lakeside Press. The multiplicity of 
problems that confronts him and his staff 
there in a year’s time demands something 
approaching supersimian agility on the high 
trapeze. The performance _ is regularly 
spectacular. No hands. No net. Just a few 
muted notes on the slide trombone. 
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J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 


180 North Wabash Ave., Chicago i. 
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Mahawk Engraving 


0 


A small modern New England 
photo-engraving plant that 
assures attention to special jobs, 
careful workmanship, fast 


delivery and reasonable charges. 


ARTHUR LYMAN 
MOHAWK ENGRAVING COMPANY 
Greenfield - Massachusetts 

















STRATHMORE 


Expressive Papers 


are made in a broad range of 
kinds and prices to meet a wide 
variety of printing needs and 
requirements. 


STRATHMORE Paper Company 


West Spring field, Massachusetts 
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FE. WILLIS JONES has been active in the 
STA since its second year. He was founder 
and first president of the AD Club of Chi- 
cago. An agency AD for some years, he 
has for the past fifteen operated as a free- 
lance AD and designer on national accounts, 
emphasizing his interest in typography. In 
addition to book designing and Little The- 
atre, his hobbies include a large library on 
printing and the graphic arts (with one of 
the few near- complete BR collections) and 
a unique collection on Christmas customs 
and literature. A member of AIGA, he 
served last year on the Fifty Books jury. 


ALEXANDER McQUEEN should be en- 
closed (if it were only possible!) with each 
copy of this issue so that you could see and 
hear him read his blank verse. He is an 
accomplished actor: years ago his daily 
radio feature “Nothing But the Truth” was 
a big favorite. Now occasionally he appears 
on TV, tk ough he is chiefly occupied with 
free- lence ghost- writing and _ research, 
mostly in linguistics. His personal reference 
library fills his home and includes over 500 
dictionaries in countless languages. 


GEORGE McVICKER was born in Chi- 
cago and studied at the Academy of Fine 
Arts, with courses from Binder, Kepes, and 
Francis Chapin. Free-lance designer and 
illustrator for 25 years, past president and 
Fellow, STA, council member of Artists’ 
Guild of Chicago, he has received awards 
from both the Artists’ Guild and the AD 
Club of Chicago, 


R. HUNTER MIDDLETON is presently 
director of the department of typeface de- 
sign at the Ludlow Typograph Company. 
During an association there for some 29 
years he has produced drawings and super- 
vised pattern making for 66 typefaces, His 
designs include Ludlow Bodoni Modern, 
Eusebius, Delphian, Ludlow Garamond, 
Stellar, Tempo, Karnak, Radiant, Coronet, 
etc. A founder, past president, and Fellow 
of STA, he was elected to honorary mem- 
bership in 1949. He is author of Chicago 
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Imre Reiner, contemporary Swiss artist 

is one of the foremost book illustrators 

and advertising designers of our time, 

as well as the author of many books on typography 
that have won international recognition 
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Let Imre Doiner do your Lettering 


Renowned lettering artist Imre Reiner 


will work for you when you specify 


Poiner Scrint 


Cut by world-famous Typefoundry Amsterdam, 
this new face faithfully preserves 

all the artistry of its gifted designer. 

Reiner Script is a modern, 

informally sophisticated letter to use 


wherever a personal elect is desired. 


@ Cine cundry Amsterdam Netherland 


Amsterdam Types are stoc ked and distributed by 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS , Elizabeth B. N.J. 
Reiner Script is available from 18 pt to 96 pt 


Write for specimen sheets 


Imp. by Amsterdam Continental Types and Graphic Equipment, Inc., 268-276 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 














YOUNG HAARING BY REMBRANDT 


Important is the mark of quality that fine paper imparts. 
Mohawk Superfine, rich in appearance, proud in perform- 
ance, adds an extra measure of satisfaction to fine printing 


by offset, letterpress and gravure. 
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Letter Founding and Making Printers’ Ty pe- 
faces, and holds a degree of Doctor of Fine 
Arts from Transylvania University. 


HARRY J. OWENS is advertising manager 
at the Lakeside Press. He describes himself 
as being afflicted with a manic elative inter- 
est In books, especially humor and satire, 
and in living people. He does spare- -time 
writing, in the brave hope of raising friends 
(the kind he seems to attract) from varying 
levels of depravity to a state of grace. 


DeFOREST SACKETT is designer, AD, 
and operator of a Chicago studio special- 
izing in the design of advertising, printing, 
and packaging. An exhibitor and award 
winner in graphic arts exhibits since the 
30's, he’s been for nearly 20 years an STA 
member, serving as chairman on many com- 


mittees, and as secretary, director, and 
president. Now an STA Fellow, hoping 


some day to be an STA Man. 


HAROLD TRIBOLET was born in Chi- 
cago, and is now hand bookbinder, designer, 
and manager;of the department of extra 
binding at the Lakeside Press. He attended 
the Art Institute of Chicago and trained 
under Alfred de Sauty between 1927 and 
1935. Past president ‘of STA, he is cur- 
rently a member of the board of directors. 


HAROLD WALTER, another Chicago- 
born free-lance designer and_ illustrator, 


studied both at the Art Institute and the 
Institute of Design. Agency work was fol- 
lowed by appointment to the U. S. Public 
Health Service, and then a two- -year service 
with the Armed Forces, After work with 
the United Nations and the State Depart- 
ment, he returned to Chicago to join the 
staff of the Institute of Design as head of the 
Visual Design section. This wide experi- 
ence contributes greatly to the many awards 
won in STA, AD Club of Chicago, and the 
AIGA exhibits. He is currently free- 
lancing. 





There are many different 
printing processes, 
producing a wide variety 

of results, but our efforts are 


wholly devoted to but one 
photogravure 


This concentration of efforts in the one me 
dium, coupled with our unique experience in 
employing the original, hand-printed grain 
plate method with its rich heritage and tradi- 
tion of quality, enables us to offer what we 
consider to be the best reproduction in sheet- 
fed photogravure for book and advertising 
illustration 


PHOTOGRAVURE & COLOR 
COMPANY 


o7 West 25th St., New York 1, N. Y 
Telephone: WAtkins 4-4840 
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HERSCHEL WARTIRK is 28 years old and 
a native of Cincinnati. He attended the 
Central Academy of Commercial Art there 
for a short time before entering the service. 
Upon his return, he studied at the Institute 
of Design and then entered the University 
of Illinois, graduating in 1950. He has been 
with the University of Illinois Press Art 
Division since its inception in 1949 and for 
the past year has served as designer and 
assistant AD. 


JAMES WELLS, formerly an English 
teacher, got into the graphic arts field via 
a trip to England to study William Morris 
and the arts-and-crafts people. Now he is 
Custodian of the Wing Foundation of the 
Newberry Library, one of the country’s 
largest and most beautiful collections of old 
and rare books, manuscripts, incunabula 
and, now, a growing collection on calligra- 
phy. Stanley Morison and many other 
international notables frequently visit and 
do research in the Newberry Library. 


Rudge Publications 


BOOKS AND PRINTING. A Selected List of 
Periodicals, by Carolyn F. Ulrich and Karl 
Kup. Published jointly by W. E. Rudge and 
The New York Public 
valuable reference work with helpful annota- 
tions by Mr. Kup. Published at $5.00. Balance 
available at $2.00 per copy. 


Library. 256 pages. A 


RUDOLPH KOCH. His Work and the Offenbach 
Workshop, by Guggenheim. This 
splendid study of Koch, beautifully illustrated, 
is available under separate cover. 
$1.00 per copy. 


Siegfried 


44 pages. 


THE WORK OF SJOERD HENDRICH DE 
ROOS, by A. A. M. Stols. Reprints of this 
feature article with many typographic examples 
are the only part still available of Volume V, 
Number 3, which is now out of print. 28 pages. 
$1.00 per copy. 


Publisher, 


NEW 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE, 
17 west 44TH STREET ° 


INC. 


YORK 36 








MEAD | 
Papers 


SPECIALIZED BOOK PAPERS 


To meet the varied problems of book manu- 
facturing, Mead offers the publisher a wide 
variely of surfaces, textures, and weights for 


letterpress printing or offset lithography. | 


Mead specialized book papers are made 
especially for hard-bound books of all 
types, including text, trade, reference, and 
juvenile. 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17 
DAYTON e 


BOSTON e CHICAGO 

















INTERNATIONAL 
PRESS 


Where working printers remember 


that there is also an art of printing. 


LETTERPRESS & OFFSET 


== 


Jerome Weinstein 
ALgonquin 5-1430 
121 Varick Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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| We agree -- that's quite a lot fora 


magazine subscription. But for 


The International Journal for Advertising and Graphic Art 


many thousands of Americans feel that they 
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are getting their money's worth. Each issue 


4 


is 9% inches by 11% inches, roughly 100 






j 


pages of the best coated stock with 200 






illustrations or more. It is beautifully 





laid out and even if you weren't interested 






in advertising, it is worth getting for the 










typography alone. Whatever your interests, 


we assure you -=- and if you don't believe 






us, aSk a subscriber -- that from the very 






first issue you'll be enchanted with GRAPHIS. 






$14 brings you GRAPHIS for 1 year (6 issues) ; 






$26 brings you 12 issues -- from your book- 








seller or the 


K. HEITZ CO., 150 West 54th Street, New York 19 
Telephone: JUdson 6-3483-4 







AMSTUTZ & HERDEG*: GRAPHIS PRESS - ZURICH 
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Ln the elder days of art, 


Builders wrought with greatest care 
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Longfellow’s The Builders 
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The Lakeside Press 4 
R.R. Donnelley & Sons . 
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Company 350 East Twenty-second Street, Chicago 














PRODUCTION 


This special STA-Chicago Issue of 
PRINT is a variation on an idea suggested 
by a group of typographers and printers 


in Philadelphia. The proposal there was 


that an entire issue be designed and set in 
type in Philadelphia as a cooperative 
project. 


This suggested a series of regional issues 


55 


of which the current number is the first. 


In this case the STA took on the respon- 
sibility of preparing and designing the 
whole editorial content as a record of the 
Society” s first and very fruitful twenty- 
five years’ activities. 

The issue has grown and groan — by 
which we mean that normal budgetary 
limitations went by the board along with 
our publication schedule. 


But we are inordinately proud of the fin- 
ished work and think our readers will 
appreciate the time and talent given to 
this issue by some twenty-five author and 
designer members of STA under the gen- 
erous and able direction of Bob Middle- 
ton with the aid of Burt Cherry, Joseph 
L. Strauss, Jr., John Schneider, Greer 
Allen and many others whose names ap- 
pear elsewhere. 


Production involving enough paper work 
and details for six usual numbers was han- 
dled by remote control from New York 
and Wilbraham, Massachusetts by Wil- 
liam Edwin Rudge. 


Typesetting, make-up and reproduction 
proofs were made in the following shops: 
Bundscho; 


Runkel - Thompson - Kovats; 
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Monsen; University 


of Chicago Press, 
Donnelley; Hillison & Etten; and Ryder, 


Engravings for the cover were made by 
Collins, Miller & Hutchings. (Can you 
explain the subtleties of Bruce Beck’s 
design? ) 





Presswork was shared by: John Dickin- 
son Schneider (offset pages 1-12, 21-64, 
81-88); Hilhson & Etten (letterpress 
pages 65-80); University of Chicago Press 
(offset pages 13-20); Norman Press 
(covers letterpress in nine impressions); 
Philip Reed (mailing envelopes). 


Paper is an important part of the picture 
as usual: Vicksburg Text for Schneider 
sections, manufactured by Lee Paper 
Company, Vicksburg, Michigan; Brook- 
line Enamel from Allied Paper Mills for 
the Hilhson & Etten signature; Ivory 
Colophon from the Curtis Paper Com- 
pany, Newark, Delaware, for the Uni- 
versity Press signature; Satin Refold 
Fnamel for the cover from Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company; Columbian 
Clasp Envelopes from the United States 
Envelope Company. 


Binding has been done by The Franklin 
Bindery. This completes a unique dem- 
onstration of printing, design and _pro- 
duction in the Chicago area. 


If you would like to see more regional 
issues, let’s have your thoughts on the 
subject. Guess we have learned a few 
pointers on how to handle the next one, 
but trust that the results of this one speak 
for themselves. 
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